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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The people that sat in dark- 
ness saw a great light; andtothem that sat inthe region and 
shadow of death did light spring up.— Matt. 4: 16 


3. January 2x.—The Birth of Jesus... ...... Luke 2 : 1-20 
. anuary 28.—The Presentation in the Temple . . . Luke 2: 22-39 
ebruary 4.—The Wise Men Led by the Star. .... .)} Matt. 2 


é February 11.—The Boy Jesus in the Temple. . . 
7. February 18.—The Ministry of John 
the Baptist . - Mark 1: 1-8; Luke 3: t-20 
8. a = —The Baptism and Temptation of 
i San a Mark 1: g-13; Matt. 4: 1-18 
9- Marchi ~The Call of the First 
6 ens we ee 6m Mark 1: 14-28; Luke 5: 1-rr 
zo. March ro.—Jesus the Healer. . . Mark x : 29-45; Matt. 4: 23-25 
11. March 17.—The Paralytic Forgiven and Healed. . Mark 2: 1-12 
12. March 24.—Feasting and Fasting. ....... Meck 2: 13-22 
13. March 31.—Review 


. Luke 2 : 40-52 
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Failure 
By Philip Wendell Crannell 


OU failed. The soul you sought to win, 
For God and good, plunged into deeper sin, 
Ribald, insulting, scoffing at your pain. 
Once more God’s passionate heart of mercy did attain 
Its utterance in a human life, which reached life’s 
loftiest strain 
When in that high attempt, so piteously vain, 
You failed. 


You failed. The life you fought to save 

From the chill clutches of the covetous grave 

Slipped slowly through your agonizing hold. 

Yet once again God’s soundless love, his grace untold, 
Spoke in that patient care each grief could but unfold. 
Love’s steady glow no chill could turn to cold. 

You failed ? 


You failed. The cause you strove to advance, 

A helpless plaything of the time’s mischance, 

Blocked by the selfish, blind unthought of men, 

Wavered, fell backward, lost in fog and fen. 

But there God’s Truth strode forth in human flesh 
again, 

Filled full the dazzled eyes of angeis, when 

You failed! 











Apologizing without Criticism 

When it is time for us to apologize, it is no time 
for us to criticize. When we have an apology to 
make, let us stick to our apology only, and not be 
talking or even thinking about the possible fault of 
any one but ourself. We often find ourselves strongly 
tempted to do otherwise—to mix apology and criti- 
cism. When, for example, we have failed in unlove, 
showing impatience or irritation because some one 
else has blundered, we are willing to confess our fail- 
ure and apologize for it provided we may point out 
at the same time the fault of the other, which was the 
occasion of our failure. But the other's fault was no 
reason nor excuse for our failure ; and we are not re- 


sponsible for his fault, but only for our own. Why 
blunt the edge of our apology, destroy its grace and 
value, by meddling critically in that which is probably 
none of our business, or which—if it zs our business— 
can be much better attended to by the example of our 
own frank confession than by any direct rebuke? Apol- 
ogy and criticism do not mix. But an unconditional, 

whole-souled apology is often the best criticism in the 


world, 
ya 


Busyness, or Business ? 

Not a few people are in ‘‘ busyness'’ rather than 
in true business. They are wonderfully active all 
the time, but accomplish little worth while. Like a 
dog chasing his tail, they go at great speed, but never 
arrive anywhere. It is good to be busy only when 
we are following some definite and worthy plan. It 
is far better to take time to lay down a careful course 
than to rush ahead without a clearly outlined pro- 
gram. When we are busy it should be like the quiet, 
persistent stroke of the great piston-rod, every beat 
ef which is orderly and helps to accomplish its 
definite business. 
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Will You Try Again? 


No one can be permanently defeated who always 
insists upon believing, after every failure, that Christ 
will give him final victory. Hopeless defeat consists, 
never in the magnitude or character of our failure, 
but always and only in the attitude that we take 
toward our failure. If we refuse, because of our con- 
fidence in Christ, to admit that it is final, it is not 


.final, no matter how great. If we admit that it is 


final, it becomes final, no matter how small. A man 
can go down to hell forever after a momentary loss of 
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his temper, if he becomes so discouraged that he 
gives up hope of ever conquering that temper. A 
man can rise from his thousandth fall into the depths 
of drunken immorality, to dwell forever with Christ 
on His throne, if he believes that the power and love 
of Christ are equal to this. Not how we have failed, 
nor how many times we have failed, but what we do 
after we have failed, determines our final goal. As 
Mr. Speer has said, a// men are in the failing class ; 
the only difference between them is shown in their 
attitude toward their failures. The permanent refusal 
to believe that we can yet win, in Christ, is eternal 
death. Will you, in the conquering power of the 
all-loving and all-forgiving Christ, try again ? 


yA 
Charity Not a Hermit 


No one can be true to his home duties unless he 
is true to the duties that lie outside of his home. It 
is well for us to think of this when we are tempted to 
misuse a certain overworked adage. Mr. William T. 
Ellis was speaking recently before one of the famous 
Ford ‘Hall Sunday evening audiences in Boston. In 
an incidental way he took occasion to speak a vigor- 
ous word for missions. ‘‘ Charity begins at home,"’ 
shouted some one in the audience. ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered 
Mr. Ellis, ‘‘ charity begins at home ; but it ceases to 
be charity if it stays there.’’ The audience saw the 
point. No one ever shirked the duty of showing love 
for those outside his home because of his fidelity to 
the demands of love within his home. There is 
always some other reason ; and that other reason is 
always selfishness, never unselfishness. Those who 
love their own best are those who most love others... If 
we are not serving sacrificially the needs of those who 
are far from our own home circle, we may be sure that 
our own dear ones are being injured by this neglect, 
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Seeing Our “ Cloud of Witnesses ” 


T IS a fine saying of Horace Bushnell’s that ‘‘ the 
Gospel is a gift to the imagination.’’ He does 
not mean by this the fancy, which tricks out 

realities in unreal hues. The imagination is the power 
of penetration and sympathy, which vivifies facts 
otherwise dead to our perceptions, enables us to 
understand others by putting ourselves into their place, 
and reaches out to truths and laws which mere obser- 
vation could not discover. 

That this is true even of our knowledge of the 
physical world, Professor Tyndall shows in his famous 
address on ‘‘ The Scientific Uses of the Imagination.’’ 
We owe to its exercise, he says, nearly all the great 
discoveries and inventions, while. observation has its 
chief use in testing and verifying the conclusions 
reached through the imagination. 

‘¢Its first and noblest use,’’ says John Ruskin, ‘‘is 
to enable us to bring sensibly to our sight the things 
which are recorded as belonging to our future state, 
or as invisibly surrounding us in this, . . . but aboveall 
to call up the scenes and facts in which we are com- 
manded to-believe, and to be present, as if in the 
body, at every recorded event of the history of the 
Redeemer.”’ 

Without the activity of the imagination, life would 
be a very dull and superficial affair. History, for in- 
stance, would be a dry chronicle of facts without 
meaning or interest, and not the story of men like 
ourselves in their hopes and fears, temptations and 
victories, or defeats. It would awaken in us neither 
admiration nor indignation, and thus would fail of 
being that ‘‘discipline of the-moral imagination"’ 
which Gladstone says is its chief use. 

A fine illustration of the imaginative method is 
given us in the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 


Hebrews. Newman counts that epistle the most 
finished piece of literature in the New Testament ; its 
mastery is especially shown in that great chapter. 
We have there a rapid and sympathetic survey of the 
heroes of the Faith under the Old Covenant, from 
Abel down to the Maccabees. It begins with indi- 
vidual sketches of the men whom God had called to 
great endurance and great service, and who were sus- 
tained in this by the faith which sees God in it all: 
Then, as the subject grows upon the writer, there is a 
transition from the graphic and personal touches to 
grand generalizations, which gather up the story for 
us. How much clearer a sense we get of the Macca- 
bean struggle from the closing verses, than from the 
Books of the Maccabees in the Apocrypha ! 

To the author of the epistle it is as though all these 
heroes of the nation’s past had sprung to life again, 
and tormed the audience around a great arena, in 
which the Christians of the apostolic age are running 
the race of Faith, with Jesus in the seat of honor and 
of triumph at the right hand of God. From the 
sense of the reality and worth of that audience, one 
gathers an incentive to laying aside burdens and 
straining every nerve and muscle. ‘‘ Therefore let us 
also, seeing we are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses, lay aside every weight, . ... and 
run with patience the race,... looking unto Jesus, 

. who for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising shame, and hath sat down at the 
right hand of the throme of God.’”’ 

It we do not rise to the height of this great thought 
that life is encompassed by the faithful and the true, 
who sympathize with every good purpose, and ap- 
plaud every brave effort, we shall none the less have 
our own cloud of witnesses, supplied for us by our 
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misused imaginations. It may be only our neighbors, 
whose opinion of us makes us unhappy or the reverse. 
It may be the social set to which we belong, and 
whose judgments have for us the authority of a 
Rhadamanthus, It may be the men of our profes- 
sion, who work with us for some lesser good, excel- 
lent in itself, but falling short of that great end which 
Jesus called ‘the kingdom of God."’ It may be the 
world at large, into whose ‘‘limelight'’ we wish to 
get, that we may enjoy the delight of notoriety, ‘*We 
are surrounded,’’ says Professor Dowden, ‘‘ by a hun- 
dred possible environments, and it lies with ourselves 
to choose whether we shall see our neighbors over 
the way, or an encompassing great cloud of witnesses, 
who gather and gaze around us.”’ 

The influence of *‘ environment’’ upon character 
has been much exaggerated in our time. It has been 
said that it is impossible to live the Christian life in 
such an environment as is furnished by the slums and 
tenement-houses of our great cities, and that, before 
preaching the Gospel to their inhabitants, we must 
effect a reform of such surroundings. Yet the Chris- 
tians of the apostolic age lived lives of triumphant 
purity and devotion, although every sense in those 
ancient cities was assailed by the foulness of pagan- 
ism. The speeches and songs heard on the streets, 
the conduct of the crowds which thronged them, were 
of a profanity and foulness such as no modern slums 
could equal. 

How was this victory over outward surroundings 
achieved ?_ It was because those early Christians had 
an inward wealth more real to them than all these 
nightmares of pagan vice. They endured as seeing 
the invisible Judge and supported by his grace. They 
lived in Christ as their actual life and their literal en- 
vironment. They endured by having their mental 
eye on the great Exemplar, who had begun faith in 
them, and would bring it to its completeness. And 
along with this there was the sense of a communion of 
saints, in which they were associated with the great 
host of the just and the true, who had been enabled 
to endure and to overcome. 

Just the same is the experience of many disciples 
of to-day, who, amid the shameful evils and neglects 
of our great cities, feel all these spiritual presences 
more real and near to them than are the evil things 
which we are tempted to think more powerful than 
the grace of God. And these thank God for such a 
book as the Bible, which tells them not only of the 
great central truths of redemption, but also of the 
story of their brethren in the faith and patience of 
the Gospel, of the great ‘‘Cloud of Witnesses’’ who 
rejoice in every victory of faith over sin and despair, 
every race well run, every triumph in the good fight. 
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Deciding to Believe 

Is one who is troubled by religious doubts or un- 
belief quite helpless? Can what is called his will 
come to his assistance? A. Nebraska reader makes 
an unusually enlightening contribution to this always 
interesting question : 


I have read with interest ''Can We Cultivate Belief?"’ in 
the Open Letter department of the Times of January 6, and 
am moved to state that some stumble at the belief enjoined in 
the Word of God because of an erroneous idea as to its na- 
ture. Belief, they feel, is not a matter of volition. By no 
effort of my will can I compel myself to believe that two and 
two are five, or to disbelieve that two and two are four. And 
yet, belief (trust) és to some extent a matter of the will. May I 
be allowed an illustration which I have sometimes used in ex- 
planation of this point? 

Suppose a man in seemingly inextricable financial difficul- 
ties,—facing ruin. ‘There comes to him one and says: ‘‘Com- 
mit your affairs to me, and I will bring them to a successful 
issue beyond anything that you have hoped or could imagine.” 
The deeply involved debtor has no personal acquaintance 
with him who would befriend him, but there is not wanting 
much creditable testimony to his wisdom, his ability, and his 
willingness—nay, his strong desire—to help under such circum- 
stances. He hesitates ; but the extremity is dire, and there is 
hope both in the promise and in him who has promised. He 
decides, ‘‘] will."’ It is a choice between belief and unbelief, 
and in that decision belief is quickened. 

And, to complete the parallel, all of his subsequent experi- 
ence with his benefactor tends to strengthen that belief into an 
imvaluable and inseparable possession. 


There és creditable testimony to the gain of thus 
committing everything,-in an unseeing trust, to the 
Christ who offers to assume the whole responsibility 
of our life, Doubts of every sort will eventually dis- 
appear, or drop into a place of entire unimportance, 
when we risk everything upon Christ's ownership and 
management of our life. ‘To do this calls for a simple 
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act of decision ; and thus the will and belief may go 
together. The mistake that some make is in expect- 
ing that their doubts or unbelief shall be removed 
before they decide to commit everything to Christ. 
We must often trust and obey before we can believe, 
Then we shail find that the more we trust and obey, 
the more we shall believe. 


x 


When Christian Workers 
Follow Border-Line Practises 


It is a grave and delicate responsibility that God 
gives to pastors, and Sunday-school superintendents, 
and others in similar positions of leadership, when 
they are confronted with the fact that the Christian 
workers whom they appoint or direct. are following 
border-line practises that impair spiritual efficiency 
and that harm their influence. What is the leader 
to do in such cases? The problem is a real and a 
constant one. Thus a Connecticut Sunday-school 
superintendent writes about his own school : 


One of the greatest hindrances in my work as a Sunday- 
school superintendent is the knowledge that among my teach- 
ers are those who engage in card-plaving, and seem to think 
it all right. I wish so often it were different; but as these 
teachers were in the school when I took it, | could and do not 
want to ask them to resign, because I know that this is all that 
holds them to the church. ‘hey are never found in the 
prayer-mneeting, and if special evangelistic work is desired in 
the school, | feel I have no backing for such a work. 

What is to be done? Is their influence on the scholars 
what it should be? One does not want to ask them to resign, 
and so it becomes a problem and a serious one for the super- 
intendent. 

From an active experience of eighteen years in Christian 
work, I have found that the people who knew God, who could 
take hold of him in prayer, who were the active ones in the 
evangelistic work and leading others to Christ, had nothing to 
do with cards, dancing, or the theater. It is not for me to say 
there is any harm in these things ; but I do know that the ac- 
tive Christian who wants to and does shine for Christ dets these 
alone. 


Another worker raises the same question in con- 
nection with the Home Department, that wonderfully 
blessed branch of the Sunday-school which extends 
regular Bible reading into the home. The link here 
between the'church and the home.is: the Home De- 
partment Visitor, who corresponds somewhat to the 
teacher in the latter’s relationship to the class, It is 
as to the Visitor’s practises that an Illinois corre- 
spondent writes : 

‘Would you advise the retention of Home Department Visi- 


tors who frequently attend the theater and occasionally go to 
dances? It is very hard to get faithful Visitors ; ours are all 


doing good work, but some of them are more pronouncedly 


**social’’ than some of the Board feel is wise. 

We can never be too’ ‘‘social’’ if we go into society 
as Christ did, and if we always go wth Christ, and in 
earnest prayer that Christ shall bless and uplift every 
social gathering which we attend because we attend it. 
Whether that is the overwhelming purpose of most 
dances, theater parties, and card parties, may be 
answered by those who attend these. 

But let us all be clear on one point. Few of us are 
able, or have any duty, to lead others into a richer, 
deeper, spiritual life by condemning any practises of 
theirs which we believe to be unworthy and harmful. 
The deepening of the spiritual life of a Sunday-school 
is not likely to be effected by the superintendent's 
denouncing the card-playing or dancing or theater- 
going of teachers, either publicly or privately, or by 
his dismissing teachers for these practises. The same 
principle applies to the matter of Home Department 
Visitors, and other similar workers. While there might, 
of course, be an individual case of such glaring harm- 
fulness that the worker ought quietly to be asked to 
withdraw, there is usually a better way. 

And that better way is to let the workers see some 
one, and be constantly exposed to the life and influ- 
ence of some one, who is so completely mastered and 
filled by Christ that these workers shall have an over- 
whelming realization of the power of Christ in a life, 
and shall want this for themselves. Christ, in other 
words, must be given an opportunity to reach these 
workers, to reveal himself to them, to show them what 
joy, what liberty, what victory, what fruit-bearing, 
what utterly glorious results he can bring to pass in 
any life that is really surrendered to him; and he 
needs a human channel in order to express all this. 
It must be done in human terms that the other work- 
ers can understand. Is there some one in the Con- 
necticut Sunday-school, and is there some one in the 
Illinois Home Department, in and through whom 
Christ is now being permitted to reveal himself in this 
compelling and irresistible way? Through whom 
should it better be done than through those who now 
have on their hearts the burden of desire for changed 
conditions ? 

Unworthy practises are seldom lopped off from the 
the outside, by protest or condemnation. They dis- 
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appear most effectively only when a new Power and 
Presence crowds them out from the inside.. That 
Power and Presence is the fulness of Christ in the 
life.. But people are not made to desire this fulness 
of Christ as their life by telling them that they ought 
to stop playing cards. They will desire it, as a rule, 
only as they see it incarnated in some one else with 
irresistible attractiveness. Even this desire for it does 
not come naturally, but by the working of the Holy 
Spirit of God in their hearts. And that work of the 
Spirit can be secured for them by the Spirit-led inter- 
cessory prayer of some one who sees their need, 

Two things, therefore, would seem to be needed : 
a Christ-filled, Christ-radiating life; and patient, 
persistent, faith-filled intercessory prayer that God's 
Spirit will achieve that completeness of surrender in 
the needy lives that shall let Christ master and fill 
them. Border-line practises will drop away then as 
dead leaves fall from a living tree. 

We can all of us have in the members of our church 
and Sunday-school this pulsing, radiant, throbbing, 
life-more-abundant of the eternal Christ, as the steady 
and dominant lite of the whole work, if any one of us 
is willing to pay the price,—rather, to let Christ pay 
the price through us. If our church. or school lacks 
this life, there is only one good reason for it that need 
concern us: / am not willing to have it so. 

For definite guidance of the most practical sort on 
how to let God bring to pass through one person— 
me—this revolutionizing change in a church or school 
a booklet entitled ‘‘A Spiritual Awakening"’ is of 


God-given value. It may be obtained from the Asso- 
ciation Press, 124 E. 28th St., New York City, for 5 cts. 


x 
Does God Plan Our Lives? 


Has God, or have we, the responsibility for the 
mapping out and directing of our lives? At the close 
of a blessedly successful life, shall we say that the 
one who has thus lived planned that life for himself, 
or that God planned it? Few questions that ever 
confront a man are more important than this to an- 
swer aright. An Illinois reader raises the question in 
the following letter : 

The *' Pilot ’’ on the lesson of January 7, near close of first 
atagraph, says, ‘‘ The heavenly Father plans out their whole 
ife."" Does he?. I do notso read. The word “‘ plan” isnot 

found.in the Bible. Christ says, ‘‘ I am the way,'’ ‘‘ this is 
the way,"’ ‘‘follow me"; no compelling, only loving guid- 
ance and counsel. 

At the foot of the first column the ‘' Pilot’ says, ‘‘ He man- 
ages every detail.’’ Ifso, then naturally we conclude there is 
nothing left for us to do but follow ; and God need not have 
given his Son, if he manages our life. I believe the Bible 
teaches we choose the way we will go, whether God’s way or 
our Own Way. 

God forces the will of no man. Every man may 
and must choose this day whom he will serve. But 
God has wonderful and blessed plans for the life of 
every man who chooses to serve God. When we 
choose to serve God, he does not then leave us to 
shift for ourselves and map out our own life-course. 
He has planned our life in every least and largest de- 
tail, and he manages the outworking of every detail, 
if we will let him do so. Mr. Stifler did not state 
this condition (man’s free-will choice) of God’s man- 
agement of the God-planned life, probably because he 
assumed that it would be understood. 

The word ‘‘ plan’’ may, indeed, not appear in our 
English Bible, but the truth of this comforting fact is 
abundantly revealed there. A classic sermon on 
this truth is Horace Bushnell’s ‘* Every Man's Life a 
Plan of God,’’ published in his volume of ‘‘ Sermons 
for the New Life.’’ His text is the word of God given 
through Isaiah (45 : 6) concerning Cyrus, ‘‘I girded 
thee, though thou hast not known me.’’ The Revis- 
ion changes the tense, but not the underlying 
truth; ‘‘I will gird thee, though thou hast not known 
me.’’ In the preceding verses God shows how he 
was directing Cyrus’ life, and says similarly, ‘‘I have 
surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me.”’ 
And Bushnell points out how plainly the Scriptures 
show not only that Jesus’ life was planned of God, as 
was Abraham's, and Joseph's, and Moses’, and Sam- 
uel’s, and David’s, and Elisha’s, and Paul’s; but 
that ‘‘ God has a definite life-plan for every human 
person, girding him, visibly or invisibly, for some 
exact thing which it will be the true significance and 
glory of his life to have accomplished.”’ 

We may accept or reject God's plan for us, as we 
will. Our action will not alter the fact for all eternity 
that the plan was made and was ours for the taking, 
with all of God’s omnipotence in Christ Jesus to carry 
it through, if we would but have it so. 

What if we have already rejected and sadly marred 
much of God's plans for us? He kas not stopped 
planning ;: and we may still, no matter how late or 
early in life, let him carry out plans for us and with 
us that-are wonderful beyond all we can ask or think. 


gg 


LESSON FOR.FEB. 18 (Mark 1:1-8; Luke 3: 1-29) 





HE emergence of a great prophet in Israel was the 
sure presage of some decisive movement in re- 
ligious history. When God was about to act in 

power, he whispered his secret to -his servants, the 
prophets ; and they spoke out their words of warning 
or comfort to the people (comp. Amos 3:7). Thus 
Wellhausen has finely described them as the ‘‘ stormy 
petrels’’ of history,—the swift, clear-voiced heralds 
of the Kingdom of God. 

For almost five centuries the voice of prophecy had 
been silent. Suddenly, in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius’ reign, the spirit of prophecy awoke in its for- 
mer tempestuous strength, It was a time of great 
religious ferment, when the heart of Israel was deeply 
stirred, and devout souls were eagerly expecting the 
advent of the long-promised Messiah. And as the 
hour drew nigh for the Messiah to reveal himself, the 
prophet of the coming Kingdom stood forth in John 
the Baptist. 

John was a pure type of the older prophet. A stern, 
ascetic figure, with features keen and drawn by long 
exposure in the wilderness, and still in his hermit's 
garb and fare a true son of the desert, the intensity of 
his feelings showing through his hard, inflexible 
tones, the people rightly judged him an Elijah come 
to life again. He had all Elijah’s passion for right- 
eousness, too. In the solitude of the wilderness, with 
no heart but God’s to commune with, he had learned 
to appreciate life by the eternal realities. And he 
saw that the great standards were right and truth and 
purity. In this same light the Kingdom of the Mes- 
siah unfolded itself before his vision. As in Amos’ 
time, the people fondly dreamt of a Kingdom of out- 
ward splendor and power, when their earthly wrongs 
would be righted, and the nation raised in glory above 
the head of all their enemies. But to the prophet of 
the living God, the Kingdom was one of righteous- 
ness. Thus by the banks of the Jordan he raised his 
voice in impassioned condemnation of all injustice, 
wrong-doing, and hypocrisy, with insistent demands 
for repentance and newness of life. No surface veneer 
of goodness was now sufficient. If men were ever to 
see the Kingdom, their moral lives must be radically 
changed. In John’s graphic figure, the axe was laid 
to the root of the tree; and all that was worthless, 
mean, and decayed must be remorselessly lopped 
off, that the tree might blossom anew, and bring forth 
fruits of righteousness, 


Why His Preaching Struck Home 

The preaching of John was no mere thunder among 
the clouds, —wordy declamation of religious common- 
places. His fiery sentences flashed like strokes of 
lightning into the inmost heart and conscience of his 
hearers. To each was burnt home the duty that lay 
nearest to his hand. The publicans must no more 
extort from a downtrodden people more than was 
their due; the soldiers must be content with their 
wages, and learn to temper might with mercy ; and 
the people must show the spirit of brotherhood one 
to another, giving of their superfluous clothing and 
food to those who had none. On the cynical de- 
spisers of common morality, —the proud, self-right- 
eous Pharisees, whose high religious pretensions were 
a mere cloak to cover their cruelty and oppression, 
and the cold, skeptical Sadducees, who met righteous 
zeal with the contemptuous smile of the scoffer,—he 
turned his blazing scorn and irony. ‘* Ye offspring of 
vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come?’’ To these pure-blooded children of 
Abraham repentance was a vulgar thing, fit only for 
publicans and such other ‘‘scum of the earth.’’ What 
meant their coming to the preaching of repentance ? 
Idle curiosity? Or the spirit of vengeful malice that 
was to pursue the Messiah himself to the cross? Or 
was there some pricking of conscience even in those 
stony hearts? Did they, too, desire to see the King- 
dom of righteousness? If so, they must enter it by 
the same strait pathway as the repentant sinners. 

This same fearless insistence on righteousness he 
carried into the highest circles in the land. Oriental 
sovereigns were only too apt to claim exemption from 
the ordinary obligations of morality, and their sub- 
jects too craven to lift up their voices in condemna- 
tion of their crimes. Thus Herod had taken his 
brother Philip's wife, and defied the outraged sense 
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The Man of Oak: Did He Fail or Succeed ? 


By the Rev. Professor Alexander R. Gordon, D. Litt. 





If you were asked who was the greatest Bible char- 
acter-that preceded Jesus Christ, whom would you 
name? Would it occur to you to mention John 
the Baptist? Jesus called him at least the equal of 
Abraham, and Moses, and David, and Elijah, and 
Isaiah; no greater man, he said, had been born up 
to that day. So it is worth while to dig into the 
character of this man of oak, and see why he was 
so great. Could you, on the other hand, say in 
half a dozen words what John’s central weakness 
was? Professor Gordon leads us by the straight 
path of Scripture into both sides of John’s charac- 
ter. His paper offers exceptional material for 
personal or class study of a great man. 








of the people. But the prophet of the Eternal could 
not remain silent while the laws of God were trampled 
under foot. For him these laws were universal in 
their sweep, binding both on king and commoner. 
If men failed to reverence these laws, then the judg- 
ment of Heaven must be called down upon their 
heads, however exalted their outward rank. John’s 
great precursor, Elijah, had boldly confronted Ahab 
with his sins. And with equal courage he, too, 
forced his way into the royal audience chamber, and 
there rebuked Herod for his adultery, ceasing not to 
speak forth on behalf of purity and honor till he 
sealed his testimony by his blood. 


Peer of the Greatest, with a Great Lack 

It was this fidelity to truth that called forth Jesus’ 
encomium on John. Here was no reed lightly shaken 
by the wind, no cringing courtier, hiding the effemi- 
nacy of his soul beneath luxurious raiment, but a 
great oak, with massive stem and firmly-knit fibres, 
bidding defiance alike to the gusts of popular favor 
and to the fierce blasts of a king’s anger, a man of 
God, who feared His face, but never that of mortal, a 
prophet, ‘‘and more than a prophet.’’ In Jesus’ 
deliberate judgment, John not merely rose in moral 
grandeur sheer above the most heroic of the prophets 
that had gone before him, but stood out also the 
peer of the greatest of all the sons of men. ‘‘ Verily 
I say unto you, Among them that are born of women 
there hath not arisen a greater than John the Bap- 
tist’’ (Matt. 11 : 11 ; comp. Luke 7 : 28). 

Yet there were heights of greatness to which John 
had not yet reached ; for there were depths in the 
divine heart he never sounded. He might be en- 
dowed with a sevenfold portion of that spirit of right- 
eous wrath which glowed through the prophets of old. 
But he knew not the tenderer spirit of a Father's love 
and mercy that already pulsed in the hearts of Hosea 
and Jeremiah, though it came in personal fulness only 
with Jesus Christ, and was poured out on the world at 
Pentecost. And because he lacked this spirit, Jesus 

ronounced him less than the least of all his saints. 
‘* Yet he that is but little [or, least] in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he’’ (Matt. 11:11; Luke 7: 
28). For love is the greatest thing in the spiritual, as 
jn the natural, world. Love is the fulfilling of that 
Jaw of righteousness whose sanctity John had so nobly 
upheld, but which no one can really honor from the 
heart without love. Thus love is the inspiration of 
the truest greatness. And man fails in greatness as 
he fails in love. ‘* Though I speak with the tongues 
of men aad of angels, but have not love, I am become 
sounding brass, or a clanging cymbal ; and if I have 
the gift of prophecy, and know all mysteries and all 
knowledge ; and if I have all faith, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not love, I am nothing’’ (1 Cor. 
13: i ff). 

But if he lacked the spirit of Christian love, John 
had a rich inheritance in humility, that other constant 
accompaniment of greatness. Even in the days of 
his widest popularity, when thousands streamed to 
him for baptism, he counted himself but the forerun- 
ner of the Anointed. ‘‘ There cometh one that is 
mightier than J, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 
worthy to unloose.’"” And when Jesus came to the 
Jordan, he bowed before him in humble reverence 
and loyalty. Nor did he give way to jealousy when 
the breeze of popular enthusiasm passed from him, 


and even his most faithful disciples left him for the 
new Master. ‘‘ He must increase, but I must de- 
crease’’ (John 3 : 30). 

Only for one dark moment does doubt appear to 
have preyed on that noble heart. And so strange it 
seems that many scholars have read in John’s ques- 
tion the expression of awakening faith, and not of 
faith struggling in the Valley of the Shadow. But 
other great souls have had the self-same wrestlings 
with the spectre of doubt. And from the very heights 
of moral heroism to which they tower, they have been 
plunged into depths of depression that lesser mortals 
have no understanding of. After the victory on Car- 
mel there came for Elijah the despondency of Horeb, 
and the hopeless prayer that he might die, for his life 
seemed wholly in vain. Luther, too, had his hours 
of gloom in the silence of the Wartburg. And even 
our Lord’s way led through Gethsemane, with its 
bloody sweat and tears. 

So John lay in the dank dungeon, a martyr for 
righteousness, in the full flush of his youthful enthu- 
siasm, but now inactive and almost alone, unstrung 
by the heroism of his labors, and fretting his heart 
out because so little prospect offered itself of help- 
ing forward the good cause. But what tortured 
him most was his honest disappointment in him he 
had hailed as the Messiah. He had expected the 
Messiah to go forth armed with the spirit of judgment 
and fire, to bring low the strongholds of wickedness, 
and to usher in the Kingdom by some great moral 
upheaval. But the tidings that reached him in the 
prison told of one who ‘‘ neither strove nor cried, nor 
made his voice to be heard in the streets,”’. but went 
quietly about among his fellows, teaching and preach- 
ing, and healing a few sick folk, but making no real 


-assault on wickedness in high places,—nay, rather, 


eating and drinking with Pharisees and publicans. 
And John’s moral sense was offended. Could this 
really be the Messiah? Or were men to look for 
another? And if so, was not his whole life a sorrow- 
ful illusion and failure ? 


A Triumphant Failure 

A-less generous nature would have continued to 
brood over his troubles. But John sent to Jesus him- 
self to know the truth. There came no direct answer, 
Jesus simply pointed to his works, and bade the mes- 
sengers tell John what they had seen and heard 
‘« The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have good tidings preached 
to them’’ (Matt. 11: 2ff; Luke 7:18 ff), And John 
was satisfied. These were indeed the works of the 
Messiah. To him, therefore, come loneliness, suffer- 
ing, or death itself, should God will it so, if only the 
Messiah’s Kingdom went from strength to strength ! 

We too are often disappointed with the results of 
our work. Those we have trained in the precepts of 
righteousness seem so careless of all we say and do. 
Or perhaps they strike out paths of their own which 
confuse and perplex us, We see around us, likewise, 
strange new movements in church and state, to which 
it is difficult for us to adjust our minds and sympa- 
thies. Or we are impatient with God’s own ways. 
We ask why the progress of goodness is so very slow, 
and avhy evil should erect its head so proudly. If 
God be God, why does he not put forth his hand to 
strike down the defiance of the wicked? Our way of 
escape from our doubts likewise lies in truer sympathy 
with the mind of Jesus, as he reveals himself in his 
works. However strange God’s ways may seem to 
our limited vision, the Spirit of Jesus is alive and 
active in the world,—in wider, more varied, measure 
than ever in the past. The awakening of the nations 
in the East, their earnest gropings after the Light, the 
great forward movements in the mission field, the 
social aspirations of the Western world, the increasing 
happiness of the poor, and the workings of the Gos- 
pel in the hearts of men and women, leading them out 
of darkness into light, and building them up in grace 
and purity toward the perfect pattern of the Master 
himself, are sure signs of the progress of the Kingdom 
among us. Let us take up our work, then, with new 
heart and joy, assured that God is with us, and that he 
will let none of our labors fall fruitless to the ground. 
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Biblical Criticism 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 





1V. VIEWS CONCERNING THE BIBLE. 


N° TWO genuinely thoughtful persons hold pre- 
cisely the same views concerning the Scriptures, 
The men who accept the older tradition differ 
among themselves, and the agnostic and cryptoagnos- 
tic theories differ according to the minds that hold 
them, and are constantly changing. It is possible, 
however, to give an average outline that shall indicate 
the nature of the more important differences of opinion. 
In the first place, take up certain points concerning 
the first six books of the Bible. 

First, consider the question of the literary unit. 
The older tradition held that the first five books area 
literary work by themselves, the pentateuch ; Joshua 
being a different literary work. Nothing in the older 
views depended upon this; it was simply taken for 
granted without much examination. The men of the 
newer traditions commonly hold, on the other hand, 
that the proper literary unit is the first six books, the 
hexateuch, and that the six have been compiled from the 
same documents. The hexateuch is certainly the literary 
unit. It has one subjgct, the history of Israel in the 
formative period. It has one point of view. The 
narrative in Joshua is directly continuous with that in 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, while it is separated from 
that of Judges by certain summarizing and explana- 
tory sections which constitute an unmistakable literary 
division between the two books. 


The Question of Composite Authorship 

Second, consider in general the question of what is 
called composite authorship. ‘The older tradition has 
held, or negatively assumed, that the pentateuch is 
mainly a continuous composition by one author, 
thoigh admitting that he incorporated earlier pieces 
of writing. Nothing important depended on this. It 
was simply a hasty interpretation of a matter in which 
disputes had not yet arisen to lead men to careful 
study. The newer tradition is correct in observing 
that the man or men who gave the hexateuch its pres- 
ent literary form had in their possession a mass of 
written poems, addresses, legal documents, narratives, 
and composed the work largely by the process of put- 
ting these papers together. Observing the phenomena 
presented by the hexateuch, one ought to recognize 
this, even if he holds that Moses was both the writer 
of all the parts of the pentateuch that were thus put 
together, and also the man who put the parts together. 

Third, the case is different in the matter of particu- 
lar theories of composite authorship. Many men are 
not content with affirming composite authorship in 
general ; they attempt the solution of the problem of 
the sources, No two of the solutions are alike, and 
for good reason ; in the nature of the case they are 
largely guesswork, ‘The men of the so-called Modern 
View present, however, a fairly general agreement as 
to certain outlines, 

They hold that the hexateuch was compiled mainly 
from four earlier documents, each of them tne product 
of still earlier compiling and rewriting. One was a 
Judahite document, designated by many scholars as 
J, using prevailingly the name Jehovah, A second 
was E, an Ephraimite document, prevailingly speak- 
ing of God as Elohim. In process of time some onc 
put these two together, forming JE, which included 
most of the legislation connected with the ten com- 
mandments, together with narratives therewith affili- 
ated. In the course of centuries, they say, a third 
series was produced, the Deuteronomic laws and 
addresses, D being the symbol ior these, and JED the 
symbol for the combination of these with JE. The 
fourth series, called P, is made up of the priestly laws 
and narratives. The various layers in each series may 
be designated as J1, J2, J3, etc.,°or Pl, P2, P38, etc. 
The Redactor or redactors who put the several writ- 
ings together, thus forming the hexateuch, are desig- 
nated by R, and those who made earlier combinations 
of the parts are designated by R with lixniting symbols. 

The scholars who have made these analyses deserve 
to be admired for their industry and their acuteness, 
and they have done some valuable study of Bible 
phenomena ; but their inductions are precarious, and 
their deductions are at every point affected by the 
logical vice of the drawing of conclusions from par- 
ticular premises only. It is no wonder that new theo- 
ries of partition are constantly emerging. 


If you want to kriow, fairly and concisely, what 
the ‘‘ Modern View ’’ of the Bible *.olds as to cer- 
tain important matters of Bible composition, you 
will find this with simplicity and clearness in Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s present paper. You will also be 
shown, with clearness and positiveness, why Pro- 
fesscr Beecher rejects much of this ‘‘ Modern 
View ”’ as unscientific and untrustworthy. 

This is the remarkable series of papers which was 
originally announced to appear in The Sunday 
School Times during 1911. Through no fault of 
Professor Beecher’s the publication of the series 
was delayed until its commencement in the Times 
of December 30, 1911. The delay was entirely the 
Editor’s fault, for which he heartily apologizes to 
the readers of the Times. The series is now 
planned to continue at frequent intervals; and in 
the meantime it is ready.in a volume (in much 
fuller form than will be given here) at $1.50, from 
The Sunday School Times Company. 








A fourth point concerns the work done, or supposed 
to have been done, on the hexateuch by Ezra and his 
associates. Different writers of the older school pro- 
visionally and uncertainly attribute to Ezra a good 
deal of work of this kind—work in preserving and 
transmitting the text, and work in revising the text, 
some of them going so far as to speak of Ezra as the 
second author of the law, dividing the honors of the 
authorship with Moses. According to the so-called 
Modern View, Ezra and his associates are the original 
authors of more than half the contents of the hexa- 
teuch, and are the proper authors of the hexateuch 
itself in its present form. 

The recent discoveries of papyri in Egypt go far in 
confirmation of the traditions which attribute to Ezra 
and his associates important work in the preservation 
and transmission of the hexateuch and the other Old 
Testament books. But the truest view attributes the 
least to Ezra and his associates in the matter of making 
changes in contents or form of the hexateuch. 

A fifth point concerns the post-Mosaic elements in 
the hexateuch. The older tradition has not denied 
the existence of such elements. Some persons have 
accounted for some of the passages as predictive. 
Others have heen accounted for as scribal changes 
made in the text. In the interest of the doctrine of 
inspiration some of the older scholars have pointed 
out that the changes may have been made by Samuel 
or by Ezra or by some other inspired person. In this 
region the conclusions reached by the older scholars 
were not always impregnable. 


Critical Objections Fairly Met 

The agnostic or cryptoagnostic treatments magnify 
the post-Mosaic incidents, real or alleged, and assign 
extravagantly late dates for some of them, and then 
use them in proof of the late dates which they allege 
for the production of various parts of the hexateuch. 

The true way to deal with these phenomena is to 
study them carefully. For example, the hexateuch 
mentions that certain men captured Laish, ér Leshem, 
and named it Dan, and this place Dan is mentioned 
elsewhere in the hexateuch (Josh. 19 : 47; Deut. 34: 
1; Gen. 14:14). This could not have been written 
till after the event took place, and that was a good 
while after the death of Moses and Joshua (Judg, 18 : 
29). But it was within the lifetime of Phinehas, the 
grandnephew of Moses (Judg. 20 : 28), who was asso- 
ciated with Moses in public affairs (Num. 25 : 7 ff; 
31 : 6). 

As another instance, until some time after the death 
of Joshua there was a Canaanite city called Luz, the 
name Bethel being applied to the Abrahamic place 
of worship in the vicinity (Judg. 1 : 23; Gen. 28: 19; 
35 :6; 48:3; Josh. 16:2; 18:13). But certain 
narratives in Genesis and Joshua use the name Bethel 
without comment, as if it were already the accepted 
name of the city (e. g., Gen. 12:8; 13:3; Josh. 8: 
9, etc.). Different explanations have been offered, but 
in any case there is here nothing to indicate a point 
of view later than that of Phinehas’ contemporaries. 

In Genesis (17 : 6, 16; 35 : 11) it is promised that 


kings shall descend from Abraham and Sarah and 
Israel. In Deuteronomy it is implied (17 : 14, 15; 
28 : 36) that Israel will some time have a king. In 
Genesis (36 : 31) kings are spoken of as reigning in 
Edom‘ before there reigned any king over the chil- 
dren of Israel.’ This passage is often quoted as im- 
plying that there were. kings in Israel before it was 
written, but that is not a necessary-implication. If 
the author was a contemporary of Moses he would be 
interested in the fact that the fulfilling of this part of the 
promise had already begun in the Edomite branch of 
Abraham’ s family, though not yet begun in the Israel- 
ite branch ; and he would use language accordingly. 

The last chapter of Deuteronomy gives an account 
of the death of Moses, and says: ‘‘ There hath not 
arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto Moses.’’ 
Men say that whoever wrote this must have been 
looking back over an interval of many centuries to the 
times of Moses. There is no certainty in this infer- 
ence. An interval of a few decades is sufficient to 
account for the writer’s using this expression. Forty 
years after the death of Abraham Lincoln people 
were already saying that we have not since had an 
American statesman like him. Less than forty years 
after the deaths of Henry Ward Beecher and john B, 
Gough men were saying that there have arisen since 
no English-speaking orators like them. 

There are a large number of these instances. They 
show beyond a doubt that literary work was done on 
the hexateuch after the death of Moses and of Joshua. 
There are no clear instances later than a few decades 
after the death of Moses, It is true that some men 
allege later instances ; but in all the alleged later 
instances it will be found that the alleged lateness of 
the instance is a matter of inference from the theory 
to be proved, and not a fact based on evidence. 


A Reasonable View of Moses’ Authorship 


A sixth point concerns questions of date and 
authorship. According to the older tradition Moses 
is the author of the pentateuch, and Joshua of the 
sixth book, with some difference of opinion concern- 
ing Joshua. Many have understood this in a mean- 
ing that is mechanical and untenable; but that 
understanding of it is not a necessary part of the 
tradition. To understand the matter we should have 
in mind the conditions. If Moses wrote such litera- 
ture as this, he probably did it in the way in which 
other busy public men do similar work—employing 
not amanuenses only, but assistants and secretaries ; 
gathering older documents; causing reports and 
papers to be drawn up by heads of departments and 
others ; more likely than not leaving a mass of written 
matter to be edited and supplemented after his death. 
If he did this, he would still be the proper author of 
the work, since he would be the person distinctively 
responsible for its existence as literature; though 
there would be a great difference between this and 
writing as a scholar in a closet writes. That Moses 
was in the sense thus indicated the author of the 
hexateuch, with Joshua and others for coadjutors, is 
the conclusion justified by the evidence in the case. 

In conflict with this the agnostic and cryptoagnostic 
criticism teaches that it is uncertain how much Moses 
had to do with even the early history and legislation, 
to say nothing of written materials. The most com- 
mon opinion of this class is that J and E were com- 
piled, one after the other, about the time of the 
prophet Amos, several centuries after Moses, out of 
traditions which had accumulated at Bethel, Dan, 
Shechem, Hebron, Beersheba, and other sanctuaries ; 
that the nucleus of D was the book of the law found 
in the temple in Jusiah’s time, B. C. 621, our present 
Book of Deuteronomy having been later built up 
around this nucleus ; that the several strata of P were 
written sti'l later, at different times, mostly after the 
exile ; that the hexateuch as a whole was produced 
in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, about 400 B. C., 
though parts of it are still later. These are the 
moderate views. There is a more extreme agnosti- 
cism which regards Moses as a mere myth. 

There are many considerations which conclusively 
disprove all these theories of the extremely late date 
of the several parts of the hexateuch.. Some of these 
will be taken up in the next paper. 
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The Tie 





of Blood 





By Frederick Hall 








When a man faced a nation, and a boy stood between 
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NE-AND-TWENTY cannot hope, and would 
not wish; to escape the crises that come to 
men. But it is seldom that one-and-twenty 

can bear them wisely without the directing counsel of 
maturer years ; and Toah, in his dire perplexity, saw 
at the moment no one to whom to turn.. His father 
had died too early for hinv to:tearn even to miss him. 
To Shua, his‘ mother, he had been wont to bring 
everything ; but now she too was gone. Influen- 
tial friends there were, but pride forbade his going to 
them with his problem, One by one he went over 
the list, and finally he decided that after all he could 
not do better than go to Parmenas, He, to be sure, 
was only five-and-twenty ; but he was of the faith, 
for to the rumors of his heterodoxy Toah gave no 
credit. And his father’s being a Greek might make 
the family skeleton to him a little less hideous. 

‘«My uncle is here,’’ he explained, when on the 
canopied house-top he found his friend. ‘* Melchi 
just told me. He has been recognized in the temple, 
where he had brought foreigners within the forbidden 
limits. Melchi says the authorities have had him 
shadowed for months, but they did not arrest him. 
He is said to have brought with him a large sum of 
money : that of course may be the reason.”’ 

‘¢I heard he was here,’’ replied his friend. 

** And did not tell me ?’’ 

*« Are you the happier for knowing ?"’ 

‘It was my right to know.’’ 

Parmenas did not reply, and Toah went on : 

‘« The question is, What should I do.’’ 

The young Greck did not speak at once. Finally 
he asked : : 

‘*How did it start—the trouble, I mean? He 
wasn't always the black sheep.”’ 

‘‘The black sheep!*’ Toah’s bitterness rang in 
every syllable, ‘* He was the glory of the flock. He 
stood, like hit for whom they named him, head and 
shoulders above us. They all knew it, cousins, 
brothers, sisters, grandfather too ; there was nothing 
too hard, too costly, if it would fit him for the high 
place he was sure to win.’’ 

‘¢ And then he failed to win it?"’ - 


$6 AILED? No. He flung it away. Turned from 
palaccs to wallow among the swine. First here; 
and then—when the very rabble would listen 
to him no longer—he went out sowing corruption, blas- 
pheming the faith, preaching -his mongrel cult to the 
uncircumcised breeds of all the earth.’’ 

‘« They tried to dissuade him ?’’ 

‘*A hundred times. Mother went to him once, 
she who had been his favorite among them all. She 
might as well have entreated the east wind.’’ 

Parmenas sat frowning. 

** And yet,’’ he mused, ‘‘there may be some good 
in him.”’ 

‘* There may be. Jehovah has put some good in 
vultures and jackals. But, Parmenas, when grand- 
father lay dying, he came, unawed by death itself, to 
ask, not for forgiveness, but that we listen to his 
vagaries, -Then it was grandfather cursed him.’’ 

‘* Your mother never saw him after that ?"’ 

‘* None of them ever saw him. Mother, I know, 
grieved for him. She always felt for him, I think, 
more tenderness than did the others.’’ 

‘* And now you wish to know—?”’ 

** What I should do.’’ 

‘* Why do anything ?’’ answered Parmenas quietly. 

‘* Before he quits the city some one is almost cer- 
tain to kill him.’’ 

The spasm of pain that crossed Toah’s face was 
born not of pity. ‘* But, Parmenas, I do not wish him 
evil. He is my mother’s brother, I am his sister's 
son. The tie of blood—is that nothing ?"’ 

The young Greek had intently studied his face. 

** You have never heard him ?’’ he asked. 

**Never.”” _ 

** You know him by sight ?"’ 

** No.’’ 

‘*Not even that! And yet, through dead eyes 
you see him as a monster of infamy. Is it right ?"’ 

**He ¢s a monster of infamy,'’ returned Toah 
quietly. ** Is there a greater sin than sacrilege ?"’ 

‘**No,"’ answered Parmenas, ‘‘but shall you or I 
recognize sacrilege? What we call such, may it not 


sometimes be worship, not less sincere than ours but 
only different 3a’ ¢-o. 

** We have-the Law,’’ returned Toah. 

His tone. was of absolute finality, and Parmenas 
did not reply. At length Toah said : 

‘* You would do nothing, then ?"’ 

His friend bent toward him and laid a hand upon 
his knee. He was smiling radiantly. 

‘*Toah,”’ he said, ‘‘none of your house change 
easily, do they? Your grandfather, or your uncle, 
or—you ?”’ ; 

Toah thought for a moment, conscientiously. 

‘*No,’” he admitted. 

‘*And you are right,—the tie of blood is not a 
little thing; it cannot be thrown off at will. If I 
were you, Toah, I. would go to my uncle, speak to 
him face to face. If you could do no more than 
move him to quit the city, that were saving life.’’ 

Toah hesitated. 

‘*I will think over what you advise,’’ he said, after 
along silence, ‘‘ For now—'’ he glanced at the sun. 
«« The evening sacrifice is near—will you go with me ?"’ 


* * * * * 


HEY were half way up the broad flight of steps that 
led to the temple enclosure when the first rum- 
blings reached them, and they hurried on, to 

learn its meaning. A throng was rushing with them, 
some giving one cause, some another, for the sudden 
commotion, but all eager to be in and of it. 

In such a surge and turmoil no one could choose 
his way. Irresistibly they were torn asunder. The 
veering of the human cataract carried Toah into the 
very center of the maelstrom where, as he could see, 
some one was being done to death. Powerless alike 
to help or hinder, his only thought was to escape ; but 
as the current swept him on it flung its helpless victim 
again and again before his eyes. 

The man had in him no surrender. Resistance 
was hopeless but, he was vehemently expostulating, 
protesting, insisting,—even in the midst of that whirl- 
ing chaos an admiration for his indomitable spirit 
shot through Toai’s mind,—and all the while men 
struck him with their fists, spit at him, strove madly 
to trample him under foot, and in their frantic eager- 
ghess trampled each other. Then suddenly, whence 
no one knew, the legionaries were upon them ; and 
the swift issue was what it is wont to be when order 
and discipline encounter unreasoning brute strength. 

Their quarry was snatched away, but the pack fol- 
lowed. And as the soldiers mounted the steps of the 
castle of Antonia, there was a swift rally, insanely 
fierce, insanely ineffectual ; and as the mob reeled 
back from their last futile charge, Toah realized that 
something unwonted had happened among the legion- 
aries themselves. Those nearest the rioters had 
drawn into line across the stairway, their short swords 
unsheathed. On the step above them, in view of 
every one, the prisoner stood forth, a man below 
medium height, without striking physical presence, 
even had he not borne the marks of his rough handling, 
but with a smile of wondrous charm and a voice that 
carried, without apparent effort, to the farthest limits 
of the crowd. His lifted hand was a courteous appeal. 

‘*Men, brethren—'’ he began. 


HEY recognized the language as that not of the 
schools, nor of their conquerors, but their mother 
tongue. Upon thei there fell too the compel- 

ling influence of.one of those mysterious forces which 
go out from the souls of men. The roaring of their 
thousand voices ceased—in part it may have been mere 
curiosity, desire to see what manncr of man he was 
whom they had been so eager to slay. But their atten- 
tion was secured, and before a half dozen words were 
said, he was speaking in the midst of a great silence. 

Toah cavght the word ‘‘defense,’’ but the rest of 
the opening sentences he lost, in the bewilderment of 
recognizing the speaker. For this was the man who 
had disgraced his house, apostatized the faith, flaunted 
his shame in all the earth : and that he could be none 
other he knew because he was speaking in the voice 
of Toah’s mother, his gestures were hers, his smile, 
as he faced the mob, was her smile. 

Wedged in as he was by the crowd, Toah could not 
have escaped, —he was not sure he would have chosen 


to. And he listened, as in a sort of daze while, with 
that perfect simplicity that is God’s gift to the earnest, 
there was told the story of a pious, bigoted youth, a 
start in beaten and baggen paths, the shining forth of 
a great light ; a life revivified, transformed. 

It did not change his feeling toward this ‘‘ monster 
of infamy,’ as he had newly called him,—or so at 
least he would have said. Yet, when at a hated word 
the mob burst into cat-calls and execrations, he could 
not join them, 

Among the dispersing crowd he found Parmenas 
and they walked home together, 

‘*No,"’ Toah admitted, ‘‘there was nothing reck- 
lessly flippant. I had expected—'’ 

‘« Nor is he a fanatic,’’ Parmenas insisted eagerly. 

«* Perhaps not,’’ Toah conceded, more doubtfully. 
‘* Not like a man beside himself. And yet—'' 

‘««For him there zs something to be said."’ 

** Maybe.”’ 

**And some truth was taught by the Nazarene ; no- 
body questions that."’ 

Toah doggedly shook his head. 

‘« My faith is the faith of my fathers,"’ he said, 

«* But you will see him ?"’ 

«Why ?'' he asked. ‘‘He’s safe now, isn't he? 
He could not be safer. . Why should I go proclaiming 
myself kindred with a breeder of riots ?"’ 

* * * * * 


All the next day Toah saw no one. A score of 
times he had: made up his mind that he would let 
events take their course, —he‘would not even inquire 
what course they took. But always, when he had 
fully decided, there would swim again before his eyes 
the picture of that brave, lonely man upon the castle 
stairs, that man who spoke with his mother's voice, 
beckoned with her hands, smiled as she smiled. 

At noon of the second day he could endure it no 
longer. Going out he found Melchi, and from him 
learned that there had been an examination, and that 
the prisoner had escaped sentence by a trick,— 
‘*started the old Pharisee-Sadducee feud.’’ 

‘*And,”’ he added, ‘‘ he’s using his Roman citizen- 
ship for all it is worth, The Romans are for him 
every time. He'd have been killed there in the 
council fight if they hadn't dragged him out. But,'’ 
—he lowered his voice to a confidential whisper, — 
‘¢don’t worry, we'll get him yet."’ 


= E»s,’’ said Toah, in a voice to encourage further 
: > 
revelations. 
‘*They are going to have him brought 


down to the councilagain. But,’’— and once more 
that manner of profoundest mystery,—‘‘ but he'll 
never get there.”’ 

‘*You mean—”"’ 


‘« There are forty of us, with daggers, and we shall 
kill him as he comes down to the council to-morrow, 
His guard will of course defend him. Some of us too 
will die, but until he dies we shall not eat or drink.”’ 

‘*The council consents to this?’’ Toah's voice 
was scarcely audible. 

**Some of them are of our number.”’ 

‘* They—”’ 

Then he forgot what he would ask. He was like 
one led blindfold to the brink of a precipice, and 
from whom the bandage had been suddenly snatched 
away. 

‘*Why not ?’’ Melchi demanded. ‘*’ Tis sacrilege, 
is it not?’’ 

‘*’ Tis sacrilege,’’ murmured Toah. 

‘*You then will join us?’’ he asked, bewildered. 
And when Toah did not reply he added : ‘* What shall 
I tell the others ?"’ 

‘Toah sat for a long time silent. 

‘* Tell them,’’ he said at length, ‘‘to do their duty 
as the God of our fathers shall make it plain to them. 
I shall do mine."’ 

And to the mind of Melchi that message could 
mean but one thing. 

‘‘It's queer though,’’ he murmured, ‘‘no matter 
what my uncle had done, I'd rather it wasn't I that 
helped to kill him."' 


* * * * * 


The sun was setting when Toah presented himself 
before the sentry at the gate of the castle, and he had 
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still formed no resolution beyond following Parmenas’ 
suggestion. If it were possible, he would see his 
uncle. And while a legionary, went to announce his 
errand, the storm within hiih raged on. 

He had not meant to play a part, to steal secrets 
with guile from one who trusted him. But now the 
portentous fact was his, and it seemed some hideous 
jest of fate that in his young hands should lie the life 
of this kinsman. The man deserved death, so a hun- 
dred times he told himself. Death was the Law's 
penalty for sacrilege. And yet that he should suffer 
his mother's brother to go forth all unsuspecting to 
meet the treacherous stroke of forty daggers was in- 
tolerable. What better did it make him than a com- 
mon murderer? Yet should he reveal the plot?) Was 
this not utter treachery to life-long friends? Would 
not the end be to send forth his uncle once more to 
poison the minds of men in all the earth? And could 
he do this and remain guiltless? 

This was in part his struggle. But beyond it loomed 
something blacker, more terrible, from which as yet 
his mind recoiled in terror : the rigid faith in which 
he had been reared, the ultimate truth of whict, down 
to its last, most trivial detail he never had questioned 
— Was it all true? Here was a strong man, trained 
as he had been trained, who once had thought as he 
thought, and who now believed—what he nad told 
them, there on the castle stairs. Might he too be 
religiously mistaken? Would the foundations of the 
old faith stand, or would they crumble and _ fail 
him’? Such an alternative his mind refused to face. 
The next step he could dimly discern: further he 
would not look, 

He had half hoped he might not be admitted, and 
so, in part at least, his problem would be solved for 
him. But he was delayed only a moment. Then.a 
soldier conducted him across’ the courtyard, down a 
wide, brick-paved passage, and delivered him to a 
sentry who stood talking to the prisoner through the 
latticed door of the guard-room. 


The prisoner rose as he entered, though with evi- 
dent difficulty, for he still bore the marks of his rough 
usage at the hands of the mob, What Toah did not 
at first notice was that his sight seemed much impaired. 
The light, to be sure, was dim; but not until they 
were quite face to face did he appear to see him dis- 
tinctly, 

‘1 speak to Saul of Tarsus?’’ asked Toah. 

‘¢Such is my name, And you?’’ 

‘¢l am Toah, of Jerusalem.,”’ 

‘¢Shua’s Toah ?”’ 

And suddenly the man’s arms were about him, in 
such an embrace as his mother might have given, and 
he was saying : 

**My boy, ‘twas very good of you to come and see 
me, here in my bonds, Sit down, We must have 
much to tell each other.’’ 

Then came the miracle. 

Toah had had no plan to wait the revealing of his 
kinsman’s heart : the prisoner spoke lightly, without 
ulterior purpose ; yet in that brief interview, the pre- 
conceptions and prejudices of Toah's lifetime were 
shivered to pieces, ground into powder, and blown to 
the four corners of the earth by the breath of simple 
talk, scarce different from what might pass between 
any uncle and nephew who met for the first time ; such 
at least it seemed to Toah, 


HE older man asked news of relatives and mutual 
friends, his every tone revealing his keen interest. 
He told old family stories, some of them new and 
some familiar to Toah, but all redolent of such cordial 
affection as only a loving heart could cherish. Quite 
incidental were the references to his own nomadic 
life, in Cyprus, in Macedonia, in Asian Phrygia ; but 
every word portrayed clearer and clearer the lineaments 
of such a character as met the highest reaches of Toah’s 
imagination, a man who leaped with joy to the grapple 
with difficulties, who kindled to every high and holy 
adventure, one to whom dangers, hardships, wounds, 
imprisonments were incidentals, quite trivial, almost 
negligible, who made of life itself a little thing, save 
as it helped him: serve one, supreme purpose. 

An hour had passed when, as to one waking from 
sleep, it came to Toah that while they gossiped mur- 
der whetted its dagger. 

‘I had forgotten,’’ he burst out. ‘*I ought to 
have told you the first thing. I found out from Mel- 
chi. To-morrow they plan to kill you—’’ 

And breathlessly he, who had not decided whether 
or not he would reveal anything, plunged into the 
heart of the plot. 

His uncle heard him half through, and then, with 
the serene smile of one who had known many perils, 
he interrupted him. 

‘*Would not this story be better told to Lycias ?” 
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he asked. ‘‘He, you know, decides for the present 
my goings and comings.’’ 

The sentry came at his summons, and Toah could 
not but note his deference of manner. Perhaps it 
was because his uncle was a Roman. 

‘* Bring this young man to the chief captain,’’ the 
prisoner directed, ‘‘ He has for him matters of some 
importance. Thank you, my boy. *Twas kind of 
you to come, and we shall see each other again soon.”’ 

Then Toah, as in a dream, was following the sentry 
back down the wide, brick-paved corridor, 

* * ” *” * 

In the court of the Gentiles a week later Melchi 
met Parmenas, 

‘* You are, I think, a friend of Toah’s,’’ he said. 

‘*lam."’ 

‘« And knew he was a nephew of the man who caused 
the temple riot, and has been sent to the governor ?”’ 
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**Is the man then free of the city ?’’ asked Par- 
menas. ‘I heard it had been boasted he nevet 
would quit it alive.’’ d 

Melchi’s eyes shifted uneasily. 

‘**Twas indeed said,’’ he admitted, «that forty 
had sworn they would not eat or drink till they had 
killed him. But look among those you most would 
suspect, you'll find few starving. However,’’ he 
added hastily, ‘‘I sought you to tell of other matters. 
Had you heard that Toah is fled to Czsarea to be 
near his uncle?’ 

Melchi could not interpret the swift change of ex- 
pression upon the young Greek’ s face. 

** Indeed !'’ was his reply. But in the secret of 
his own heart he had lifted the voiceless prayer : 

**I thank thee, Father, that on a new soul has 
broken the light of the New Faith.”’ 

Dunpex, ILL, 





How God Stayed the Waters 


By Charles E. Scott 





When a Chinese river ‘‘ opens its mouth "’ (breaks its banks), it often means devastation, famine, 
plague, and death. Here is a wonderful story of the deliverance of a Christian village in China 


in the midst of such devastation. 


Do you call it a coincidence ? Or do you believe that there 


is literal truth in God’s promise to his own that, if he will, 


“ A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
And ten thousand at thy right hand; 
But it shall not come nigh thee” ? 


HE community is the village of Da Sin Tau, the 
home of the Rev. Ding Li May (Ting Li Mei), 
the celebrated evangelist and personal worker, 

one of the most able and consecrated native preachers 


“in the empire, and used more largely in leading Chi- 


nese students to decide for the ministry than any 
other person. And in the midst of flood conditions 


exceeding in duration and virulence anything for fifty - 


years, his village has had a deliverance little short of 
miraculous. 

For four months it rained almost daily. At last 
the rich, flat soil of a large part of our field became 
sheets of mud. Every river of China, to the extent 
of its unregulated power,—not merely the Yellow 
River,—is ‘‘China’s Sorrow.’? When the annual 
summer rains begin, it spreads sandy desolation along 
its treeless length. As the river waxes & hai 
(fierce) in its swelling, it overflows its banks, attacks 
the foundations of the mud houses, sucks them into 
its ravening maw, leaving whole villages broken and 
spent, —toppled into ruins, 

Siao Kou Hwoa, the river that flows past the Rev. 
Mr. Ding's village, raved this year without let or hin- 
drance, — except in one instance: it ‘‘opened its 
mouth,”’ as the Chinese say (that is, broke its banks), 
in eighteen places within six miles of Da Sin Tau, 
but never harmed it. Villages everywhere on both 
banks were whelmed. What this means may be im- 
agined from the fact that the villages in this level region 
are so thick that by merely turning one’s head from 
right to left one can count from thirty to sixty of them. 

The river hurled itself with great fury against sev- 
enty # of railroad embankment, strewing it all over 
the peasants’ farming plots, and changed its course, 
—a trick of Chinese rivers, In the process it broke 
the German bridges, culverts, and river masonry, wreck- 
ing the best work that the foreign engineers had done, 
—all near Da Sin Tau; but that village was spared. 
The more is the marvel because directly across from 
Da Sin Tau the river crept far out of its course to eat 
into a big village located on ground higher than Da 
Sin Tau, which, like the towns of North Holland, 
lies snugly behind its dyke, a few yards from the 
water, and lower than its surface. 

How can such a deliverance be explained? Is it 
nothing that, in the midst of heathenism, this village 
has four generations of Christians, and its own church 
building, pastor, evangelist, and Bible Woman? Also 
our Girls’ Middle School, the hope and prayer-focus 
of many a Christian family, is there. This Ding clan 
has conspicuously and signally stood for the Lord in 
the face of great opposition, loss, and persecution. 
They realize that all their hopes are bound up in the 
one true and living God, and they are committed to 
his service. They have had marked deliverances 
before, which have bulwarked their faith, and which 
are now to them earnests of God's grace in these 
troublous days of flood, famine, pestilence, and civil 


war. 
The heathen affirm that this village bears a charmed 


life. In the Boxer days they were miraculously saved 
from massacre by the sudden and unexpected arrival 
of German troops. Again, later, when a Boxer gang 
had burned their church and was about to roast alive 
the Christians gathered for prayer in one compound, 
a, stray bullet was wonderfully used to stampede the 
ruffians who were seized with the ‘‘ panicky’’ thought 
that German sharpshooters were hidden all .about 
them. During February, 1911, when plague entered 
their village, it did not come nigh the dwelling of a 
Christian.’ And now the flood has: been stayed at 
their very door. : sien 
But it was not done without prayer, the prevailing 
prayer of the righteous, as in the case of him who 
pleaded for the city of the plain.. Mr. Ding. was 
home on his summer vacation for a needed rest. The 
need for his rest may be better understood when I 
explain that several times at these annual home- 
comings it has been necessary for us to hide him away 
here in a German retreat where neither Chinese nor 
foreigner could learn his whereabouts, and so could 
not get at him for interviews or speaking engagements, 
Only thus could he rest. But our minister was not 
too weak for prayer. And he and those of the same 
mind with him prayed now for deliverance. ' 
What this deliverance meant we later realized more 
vividly when, plunging around through the flooded 
land on horseback in relief work, we saw the villages 
in heaps of muddy ruins and deserted by the strong- 
est. All who could get away fled their places as from 
the plague. Beggars, who were shortly before self- 
sustaining farmers, have gone out of these villages in 
swarms. The smell was awful. Lazy flies lay around 
everywhere by the thousands, feeding on the filth. 
Flood-fever was raising its spectral form. The water 
had drowned out the wheat, beans, and gao Hang 
crops. Peanuts and sweet potatoes, the standard 
winter food of our people, had rotted in the ground. 
In many villages where the houses were on higher 
ground and better built, one saw the ‘‘ water-mark’’ 
eight feet or more upon the walls, still foul and oozy 
with damp. Such a hcight of water meant that the 
people had stood on their briek beds and helplessly 
watched the flood creep in and spoil their food and 
wash away their belongings, and often topple down 
their houses, in whole or part, upon their heads. In 
many instances the people died there, holding chil- 
dren in their arms. The corpses were thus found. 
Imagine the courage of this Chinese evangelist ! 
When the land became thus flooded, he sallied forth, 
facing the rampant waters alone, in an attempt to 
reach us and tell us of the relief work needed. Even 
when he reached the unbroken section of the railroad 
embankment, he had to grope his way along in the 
night, hanging on to the steel rails as the waters 
surged fiercely around him. The prayer of the right- 
eous prevailed, and this village has again been a 
mighty witness to the present-day truth of the Ninety. 
first Psalm. 
TsincTat, CHINA. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 18 (Mark 1 : 1-8; Luke 3 : 1-20) 
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A Forum of Methods in Graded Work 


This monthly Graded Forum is conducted by Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin, Elementary 
Superintendent of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Association 





Successful Temperance Teaching 


N THE Temperance Department aims adopted by 
the International Sunday School Association is 
included a plan of temperance education outlined 

as follows : 

Educate every Sunday-school member for : 

1. Total abstinence. 

2. The destruction of the liquor traffic. 

3. The extinction of the cigaret habit. 

4. The surrender of every self-indulgence which 
impairs or destroys the power to give service to God 
or to man. 

Mrs. Jean Hobart is using the Graded Lessons 
successfully in accomplishing these Temperance De- 
partment ends. Mrs. Hobart is the Elementary 
Superintendent of the Kansas Sunday School Associ- 
ation, and also a practical worker in a Junior Depart- 
ment. Back of her success lies a simple, significant 
fact. This worker is not only an expert in elementary 
work; she is also a temperance specialist. For years 
she was superintendent of the Temperance Depart- 
ment of the Minnesota Sunday School Association. 
As a student of the temperance question in its-varied 
phases, she is thoroughly enlightened concerning the 
separate questions which together make up the tem- 
perance problem. : 

Clear understanding of definite dangers makes this 
worker alert to discover safeguards, and to discern in 
many Bible passages the basis for sound temperance 
teaching. From the familiar Bible stories which our 
boys and girls most love she brings Bible principles 
to bear on the temperance question_in its different 
aspects. Her plan is interesting, practical, helpful. 
She writes about it as follows : 


For fifteen or sixteen years I have had a graded school, 
and a settled policy in many. things, with: a very, decided 
one on the subject of temperance teaching. 

My aim in temperance teaching is the establishment of 
strong, self-controlled eharacter. As the quarterly tem- 
perance lesson by itself has seemed inadequate to accomplish 
this aim, I have developed and used these plans : 

Regular and Frequent Temperance Teaching.—At least 
once a month, more often twice a month, five minutes- is 
used for a special song or prayer,—a prayer for special 
help where there are special needs ; also for fresh temper- 
ance news. In gathering this news I always ask the co- 
operation of the children. Recognition of this co-opera- 
tic n is given, —the one bringing the most temperance news 
items has his name on the Temperance Honor Roll for the 
month, 

A Temperance Atmosphere.—Part of the decorations of 
our room are pictures of temperance leaders, temperance 
posters and charts, temperance sentiments and principles. 
These are often changed, ard alternate with similar mate- 
rial for missionary work. (A temperance wall-pledge is 
an effective piece of material.—Z. F.S.) 

Stickers with temperance sentiments are used on the 
cards and letters sent out to the boys and girls. 

Pledge Signing.—Have each boy and girl sign the 
pledge 2s soon as possible after entering the department. 
Each signs two cards, one to be taken home and kept, the 
other to be retained in the Sunday-school. 

Temperance Scripture.—In the responsive exercises 
used in opening the school we frequently employ passages 
of Scripture in which purity of thought and action, self- 
control, and responsibility for others are the prominent 
ideas. 

Emphasizing Right Choosing.—In any lesson taught, 
never miss an opportunity of emphasizing self-control and 
right choices. It cannot be left for special days, 

World’s Temperance Sunday. No matter what lesson 
is assigned for World’s Temperance Sunday, the second 
Sunday in November, we make that a gala day, with Con- 
quest Flags, banners, and special decorations, etc. Tem- 
perance songs and temperance recitations from the Bible 
make up a short program before the lesson. The lesson 
period is shortened ; then something very forcible, illus- 
trated chalk-talks or object lessons are the closing features, 

Because the :Graded Lessons are largely in story form, 
they are better adapted to my policy of frequent temperance 
teaching than are the quarterly temperance lessons in the 
Uniform series. As my personal experience has been 
limited to the lessons of the first-year Junior Course, my 
report does not comment on the possibilities for temper- 
ance teaching in the other years of the Junior Grades. As 
taught under my direction, the work of the first-year Junior 
Lessons has given us at least eleven, possibly thirteen, 
distinctive temperance features, though not so labeled. 
Now as to some of them : 

Lesson 11, ‘‘ Abraham Entertaining Angels,’’ centered 
in Lot's choice. This is a lesson on choosing. An op- 


If you want enthusiasm, go to the graded depart- 
partment workers who are using the new Interna- 
tional Graded Lesson Courses. They talk about 
their work with a conviction that is contagious and 
hard to escape. You'll find plenty of it on this 
page. The account of the patient persistence 
of the hardy folks who dared to think that the 
Graded Lessons could be used in an overcrowded 
school where ‘‘ everything’’ was against this; the 
unfolding of rich temperance-teaching plans in a 
Graded Lesson department; and the report of the 
sentiment in a state in which over a thousand Sun- 
day-schools have been added in one year to the 
number using Graded Lessons: all this continues 
to make the Forum a place of tested and practical 
reports, as it set out to be. If there are other 
teachers in your Sunday-school using the Graded 
Lessons who do not know of this Forum, you may 
be greatly strengthening their work by telling 
them of it. 








portunity to emphasize right choices is an opportunity for 
temperance teaching that I never miss. 

Lesson 17, ‘*Esau’s Folly and Jacob’s Cunning,’’ was 
good; it was another lesson on choosing. 

Lesson 20, the review, was made the occasion of a 
strong anti-cigaret lesson. 

Incidental temperance teaching was practical in Lesson 
21, ‘* Joseph Sold into Egypt,’’ and also Lesson 33, ‘* The 
Giving of the Law.” 

Lesson 35, ‘* The Rash Act of Nadab and Abihu,’’ was 
taught, as indicated, as a temperance lesson. 

Lesson 42, ‘*‘ The Prodigal Son,’’ contained temperance 
teaching which was incidental but good. 

Lesson 43, *‘Promotion the Reward of Faithfulness ’’ 
(the parable of the pounds), afforded a fine opportunity 
for temperance teaching. 

Lesson 44, ‘‘ The ‘two Foundations,’ gave a good op- 
portunity for teaching by contrasts, 

Lesson 47, ‘‘ The Last Judgment,’’ afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for incidental temperance teaching in the 
conversational period, 

Most of the lessons for Part III of the first-year Junior 
Lessons, which cover the story of Joseph, furnish a legiti- 
mate basis for teaching temperance in its varied phases, 

The life and work of temperance leaders is often 
presented. 

T&is continual training in purity of life and lips has 
seemed ‘a strong and sure way of impressing total absti- 
nence, the destruction of the liquor traffic, the extinction 
of the cigaret habit, and the surrender of: every self- 
indulgence which impairs or destroys’ the power to give 
service to God or to man, 


—Zillah Foster Stevens, Superintendent Temperance 
Department, International Sunday School Association. 


The Graded Lessons in Pennsylvania 


T HAS been my privilege to hold conferences on 
the subject of the Graded Lessons in the majority 
of the sixty-seven counties of Pennsylvania. The 

Graded Lessons have been received everywhere with 
enthusiasm. The teachers in the Elementary Depart- 
ments who are using these lessons are preatly pleased. 
Adverse criticism from Beginners, Primary, and Junior 
teachers is rare. 

Problems have arisen, but as a rule the teachers 
are bravely meeting them and gradually overcoming 
them. There is difficulty in some places to persuade 
the Junior boys and girls to do the home work prop- 
erly ; but scores of schools are meeting this problem, 
and victory is crowning their efforts. Many teachers 
have been heard to say that they could never be in- 
duced to go back to the Uniform Lessons. 

We have seven state field workers. They work in 
all the counties of the state, and meet hundreds of 
Sunday-school teachers, They agree in saying that 
Sunday-school workers who have given the Graded 
Lessons a trial are pleased with the general outline, 
and many are most enthusiastic over the use of these 
lessons. 

We are greatly pleased to announce that we could 
report at our last state convention at Newcastle 3,222 
of our 11,083 schools using the International Graded 
Lessons, an increase of 1,124 over last year.— Maud 
Junkin. Baldwin, Philadelphia, 


The Juniors in the Main Room 


HEN the matter of introducing the new Graded 
Lessons was broached in our school, soon 
after the announcement of their publication 

was made, the matter was brushed aside as impractic- 
able. The Beginners were already using the Beginners 
Lessons, and the Primary pupils, amongst whom 
were many Juniors, were meeting in and overflowing 
the only room in the building except the church 
auditorium, They were separated during the lesson 
period by a curtain, The auditorium itself, in which 
the rest of the school met, was also full—so full that 
the two men’s classes had dug out and finished off 
the basement as best they could, into which they 
withdrew during the lesson study period. The 
superintendent did not see how room for an- 
other class from the Primary Department could be 
made, Then, again, where were the teachers to be 
found ? 

But those who were interested quietly planned and 
considered the matter. Early in December of 190g a 
special meeting of officers and teachers was called. 
The teachers who were using the Uniform Lessons 
for pupils of the Junior age were demanding some- 
thing better adapted to their pupils; the Primary 
teachers were finding the older children in their de- 
partment a serious problem. 

It was finally decided to take the two classes, one 
of boys and one of girls, which had come out of the 
Primary Department the year before, and form two 
new classes, one of boys, one of girls, of the children 
over nine in the Primary Department, these four 
classes to form the nucleus of our Junior Department. 
By consolidating two small classes of Intermediate 
girls, one teacher was secured, and the young man 
who was teaching the Junior boys agreed to take the 
other’s boys in his class until another teacher could 
be found for them. 

These plans having been made, the Graded Lesson 
supplies for the three departments were ordered. 
Inasmuch as three months’ time had been lost, the 
Beginners and Primary Departments began with the 
second quarte?’s lessons. The Juniors began with 
the first lessons, and left out, later, the last threé 
months’ lessons, With the-Juniors out of the Pri- 
mary Department, their change to the new series of 
lessons was an easy matter. Out in the auditorium 
the older classes crowded together a bit and made 
room on the front seats for the Junior Department. 
After the men’s classes withdrew, they had a little 
room to ‘*spread’’ in. ; 

Since the handling of the lessons was entirely new 
to the Junior teachers, one of the members of the 
school who had been studying the whole matter of 
Graded Lessons carefully taught the first lesson to the 
entire department. It probably disturbed the other 
classes somewhat, but they were very patient about it. 
This was to have been done for two or three Sundays, 
but an accident to this worker kept her at home, and 
tbe second Sunday the group teachers took up the 
work themselves, As soon as it was ascertained that 
some of the children had no Bibles, they were sup- 
plied. It was a gratifying sight to drop into the 
school a few months later, and see these Juniors, 
Bibles in their hands, working away at these les- 
sons, neither disturbing nor being disturbed by 
other classes in the same room using the Uniform 
Lessons, 

Last October, when the second-year’s lessons ap- 
peared, two more classes came from the Primary 
Department, so that now the Junior Department 
numbers about fifty. Those who used the lessons 
last year are doing second-year work, the other class 
first-year work. The new work has brought with it 
its problems, but many of these have been solved by 
a worker familiar with elementary work in a larger 
city school who came into our midst in September. 
She has been made Elementary Superintendent of the 
school, and is helping every department over the 
hard places. Of course, we are hoping and planning 
for a room where the Juniors may have the entire 
session to themselves ; but in the meantime we realize 
that even under most adverse conditions, the Graded 
Lessons are indispensable in our school.—JA/artha 
Robison, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By James M. Stifler 


Tf you have been wanting to know of a few almost 
indispensable reference books for use with this year’s 
lessons in the Life of Christ, you will be interested in 
Mr, Stifler’s ** Shelf of Twelve Books,’’ on page 77. 


Getting Started in Class 


MAN who afterward came to a ~— place in 
A the English government was out for election 
to Parliament. The English political meeting 
is very democratic, and persons in the audience are 
uite free to ask questions of the candidates,—‘' heck- 
ling,” they callit. This was a meeting of laboring 
men. Suddenly a workingman stood up, and in a 
clear voice asked, ‘‘ Did you not say in a public speech 
a week ago that a large part of the English laboring 
men, because of drink and shiftlessness, were sodden 
and worthless citizens ?” 

Never was a man put to severer test nor his mettle 
better shown than in the answer to such a question 
under such circumstances. 

‘‘ Yes, I did,” replied the speaker, ‘‘and you know 
whether I spoke the truth.” 

And the crowd broke intoa cheer. That is the sort 
of courage that men admire,—the courage of the man 
who is right, who knows he is right, and who is not 
afratd to stand for the right in spite of what may 

appen. That was what brought the crowds away 
out into the country to hear John speak. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 


John the Baptist was great in two ways. 
a character dominated by a tremendous, passionate 
conviction and earnestness. He was the chosen her- 
ald who introduced Jesus as the Messiah of the Jews 
and Saviour of the world. John was great in what 
he was, and great in what he did. Be sure to read 
Professor Gordon, on page 67 in this issue. 

The time is carefully given, and the ee in 
power (Professor Riddle, paragraphs 2 and 3). 

‘The wilderness means the country outside city and 
village walls (Dr. Mackie’s first paragraph), and here 
John was prepared for his work (Professor Clow, 2). 

‘The call was like Elijah’s, for it was the call of the 
reformer, Read what you can of Elijah in 1 Kings 
17: 1ff., especially 18 : 25-46. 

John’s one message was ‘‘ repentance,” ‘* prepara- 
tion’ (Miss Lovett, 1, 2; Professor Clow, 4). 

The preaching of John was done in the opencountry, 
and the crowds came to him (Professor Riddle’s first 
paragraph, and “ Visiting the Lesson Scenes ”’). 

John was the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophetic expec- 
tation, a ‘‘ voice” (Mr. Ridgway’s second paragraph, 
Prof. Clow’s second paragraph, and ‘‘ Pilot” below). 

For the meaning of Luke 3: 5, 6, read Professor 
Clow’s fourth paragraph, and this article beiow. 

Luke 3 : 9 shows John’s he seme about judgment 
(Professor Riddle on v. 9; Professor Clow, paragraph 
6; Dr. Mackie’s last paragraph; ‘‘ Pilot” below). 

Repentance must be real, not formal (Mr. Ridg- 
way, 4, and Professor Clow, 5). 

Show how John treated those who were ready for 
repentance, verses 11-14 (Mr. vo cig, 8 last para- 
graph; Professor Clow, paragraph 6; ** Pilot” below). 

John’s great recognition of his inferiority to Jesus 
(Dr. Mackie’s third paragraph; Lesson Summary). 

On the baptism of the Holy Spirit, read Acts 2: 
1 ff. and 10: 44 ff. 


The Class in Session 


John was about thirty years old when the word of 
God came to him. What secret process of soul this 
may be we do not know,—whether a sudden vision, 
or a slow welling up like the spring that mcg | 
overfiows. Whatever the process was, he burst fort 
into speech. 

The people went tohim. They generally do go to 
any one to whom the word of the Lord has come. 
John knew nothing about the glorious good news of 
the forgiveness of sins by the cross and the resurrec- 
tion. Te preached one thing,— repentance. He 
could see that selfishness, hypocrisy, cruelty, were 
choking the life out of the souls of his countrymen. 
There can be absolutely no religious progress until 
there has been repentance. 

The great preparation that John made for Jesus 
was bringing many people to a state of repentance, 
a consciousness of sin, so that when Jesus came they 
were anxious for his righteousness. This was the 
way Jesus found disciples. John and Andrew, cer- 
tainly, were followers of the Baptist, and probably 
also Peter and Philip and Nathanael. 

The quotation from Isaiah go: 3-5 is convincing 
proof that John is the fulfilment of prophecy. /oAn's 
great success as a reformer and preacher was not 


He had 


LESSON 7. FEBRUARY 18 THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 


Commit verses 8, 9, or 16, 17 
Golden Text: Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.—Matthew 3 : 2 


1 Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Ceesar, 
Pontius Pilate being governor of Judza, and Herod being 
tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip tetrarch of the re- 
gion of It-u-rze’a and ‘Trach-o-ni’tis, and Ly-sa’ni-as tetrarch 
of Ab-i-le’ne, 2 in the high-priesthood of Annas and Ca’ia- 
phas, the word of God came unto John the son of Zacharias in 
the wilderness, 3 And he came into all the region round 
about the Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance unto 
remission of sins ; 4 as it is written in the book of the words of 
Isaiah the prophet, . 

1 ‘The voice of one crying in the wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight. 

5 Every valley shall be filled, 

And every mountain and hill shall be brought low ; 

And the crooked shall become straight, 

And the rough ways smooth ; 

6 And all flesh shall see the salvation of God. 

7 He said therefore to the multitudes that went out to be 
baptized of him, Ye —~ wry of vipers, who warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? 8 Bring forth therefore fruits worthy 
of ?repentance, and begin not to say within yourselves, We 
have Abraham to our father: for I say unto you, that God is 
able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham. 9 And 
even now the axe also lieth at the root of the trees: every tree 
therefore that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. 1o And the multitudes asked him, saying, 
What then must we do? 11 And he answered and said unto 
them, He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath 
none ; and he that hath food, let him do likewise. 12 And 
there came also ® publicans to be baptized, and they said unto 
him, Teacher, what must we do? 13 And he said unto them, 
Extort no more than that which is appointed you. 14 And 
* soldiers also asked him, saying, And we, what must we do? 
And he said unto them, Extort from no man by violence, 
ueither accuse any one wrongfully ; and be content with your 
wages. 

15 And as the people were in expectation, and all men rea- 
soned in their hearts concerning John, whether haply he were 
the Christ ; 16 John answered, saying unto them all, I indeed 
baptize you with water ; but there cometh he that is mightier 
than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not 5 worthy to un- 
loose : he shall baptize you * in the Holy Spirit and iz fire: 
17 whose fan is in his hand, thoroughly to cleanse his thresh- 
ing-floor, and to gather the wheat into his garner; but the 
chaff he will burn up with unquenchable fire. 

1 Is. xl. 3 ff. 2 Or, your repentance * That is, collectors or renters 
ne taxes. *Gr. soldiers on service. ® Gr. sufficient. % Or, 
wit 
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due to his own personal abilities, but to the fact that 
he gave his life to God to be partof a great plan. 
His own greatness is that he forgot himself in the 
magnitude of his calling. The true Christian is a 
voice taught by the Holy Spirit (John 14 : 26). 

Those addressed in verse 7, Matthew says, were 
representatives of the Pharisees and Sadducees, self- 
satisfied religionists, and skeptical office - holders. 
Doubtless they were present, and asking baptism for 
‘*appearances.” John evidently was not deceived 
by them. Repentance that tis visible in the details 
of our life is the only sort that is worth while. He 
punctures also their pride of race (v. 8), and he 
preaches to them the sure judgment of God. Forty- 
five years later their fate was sealed, and their city 
prostrate, and their race scattered over the face of the 
earth. Jesus himself wept when he saw that the axe 
must fall (Luke 19: 41). 

The people who were in earnest then asked him 
what were the fruits worthy of repentance that they 
should do (v. ro). John’s reply was, ‘‘ Renounce 
seifish indifference to the needy; see that they have 
clothes and food.” The publicans, or tax-gatherers, 
were exhorted to be honest and not take advantage of 
their position to exact money,—graft, we callit. The 
soldiers received the same command—to be, honest. 

*‘In expectation.” The world was hungry then, 
and is now, for men who really are in touch with the 
supernatural,—the spiritual world. Naturally enough 
they thought John was the Messiah, which indicates 
somewhat the tremendous impression that he made. 
For the widespread influence of John, see Acts Ig: I-7. 
Here is John’s true grandeur: ‘‘I am not the Christ.” 

‘*I baptize you with water,” says John, ‘‘ Mine is 
a negative ceremony; it be your repentance 
from sin, its washing away. e shall baptize you in 
the Holy Spirit.” The baptism of the Spirit cleanses, 
but infuses into the mind, heart, and body the power 
for a new and different life. His baptism is a posi- 
tive thing. ‘* And in fire,”—the Spirit will consume 
the r stuff and the imitation in your life, and you 
shall have nothing left but what the fire of God’s 
truth cannot consume. 

John’s picture of Christ as a judge has not yet 
been realized. He has not yet come as a judge, but 
he will. Christ himself spoke of this not seldom 
(Matt. 26 : 64). Prophets who look down the future 
seem to see the facts, but not the time between them, 
as we, leaning from the car-window, can see all the 
cars of the train, but not the divisions between. 

** Whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose.” His- 
tory gives us many men who are great, but very few 
with the greatness of self-effacement like this. In 










the very height of his popularity and power he with- 
drew that Jesus might take his disci and his 
work. But he had the prophet’s reward, which Pro- 
fessor Clow speaks of in his last paragraph. 


A Lesson Summary 
Not much space is devoted by the Gospel writers to 
ag» the Baptist. Yet we must not think lightly of 
is labogs. God did not send out his own Son to the 
work of redemption until the mighty task of prepara- 
tion was done. John’s was the fierce heat that soft- 
ened the iron hearts of the _— so that they could 
be molded by the Master. He was the plowman who 
turned over the baked soil and made it ready for seed. 
Not till we have come to be ashamed of our past 
and present shall we seek a change in the future. 
There can be no real entrance into a new life until 
contrition for the old has gone to the very depths of 
the soul. This is the foundation-stone of all real 
spiritual life. God cannot forgive sins that are not 
confessed. Sins that are not felt cannot be confessed. 
Repentance does not merely mean admission that 
the sin is there, but a definite purpose to forsake 
that sin. There is such a thing as a fruitless convic- 
tion of sin, which leaves the heart harder than gran- 
ite. The prermcee that we each need for a fresh 
baptism of the Spirit is a fresh repentance of wrong. 
* But I must decrease.” In spite of these centu- 
ries of Christian teaching, we even now can scarce 
realize that human greatness is not divine greatness. 
John was the seed willing to fall into the’ ground and 
die. With what fierce tenacity do men hold on to 
their positions and their little share of fame; how often 
men refuse to give way to a step of real progress be- 
cause it will leave them behind. John was one of the 
few great souls who clearly see that God’s plans are 
more important than their own wishes. 


Questions for Class Use 

1. Why did the word of God come to John instead of to 
the high-priest ? 

2. Why did John make so great an impression? 

3- Can you name a man‘in history, past or present, 
whom you would call a voice ? 

4. What is the best way to bring a sinner to repentance? 

5. Can you pick out an instance of real repentance ? 

6. How would you answer verse 10°to yourself? 

7. What makes a man really great ? 

8. Can you name any other man who exhibited humility 
as great as John’s? 


Other Teaching Points 

John did not wait until there should be a sympathetic set 
of rulers in authority. The right time to begin a reform is 
now. It is always so. 

‘If you are hoping for a better sort of Christian life, read 
Luke 3 : 4-6, and try it on yourself. Make ready for the 
King if you want him. 

Be a little careful of those who intimate that there is no 
such thing as a judgment day. If we didn’t see the axe 
swing so often in this life, we might not be as sure as we 
are about. that other one. 

If one asks thee, ‘* What shall I do?’’ see that thou tell 
him truly; and thou wilt not tell him truly unless thou 
thyself doest truly. 

‘* Perfect love casteth out fear.’’ It casts out our fear 
of God, and makes us fearless before men. 

Some bravery before men comes from contempt of them ; 
that sort of courage is a flower that wilts with the first frost. 

Men differ about baptism with water, but not about the 
baptism with the Holy Spirit, One is a symbol and the 
other is a reality. 

It is a great heart that will see Christ grow at its own 
expense. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Mark 1: 9-13; Matt. 4: 1-11.) 

Jesus has now reached his perfect manhood; before 
him lies the work of making known the will .of God 
to the chosen people. How will he take the first 
step? John the Baptist has made ready for it. His 
trumpet call has brought the loyal, true sons of 
Israel to a revival in repentance and purification, 
which is typified by baptism. Jesus declares himself 
one with his brethren and is baptized. Generally a 
forward step religiously is the signal for the tempter. 
None of us is ever tempted worse than was Jesus. 


1. If Jesus had no sin to repent, why was he baptized ? 

2. Why did Jesus go into the wilderness ? 

3. Why did he fast? 

4. What would have been his sin had he followed the 
first suggestion of the tempter? 

5. What would have been his sin had he followed the 
second suggestion, and the third ? 

6. Is it ever a sin to feel temptation ? 

7. Why did not Jesus yield to temptation ? 

8. Was Jesus ever tempted again ? 

Evanston, ILL. 


LESSON FOR FEB. 18 (Mark 1: 1-8; Luke 3 : 1-20) 


John the Baptist 
_ By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


HE mission of John the Baptist, and, therefore, 

the man who fulfilled it, are unique in history. 

He was the last of the Old Testament prophets, 

but with this difference, that he saw the dawn gradu- 

ally broaden into the full light of the morning. He 

was more than prophet; he was the great road- 
maker of the King. ‘ 

We have three New Testament portraits of him. 
One is that given us by the three evangelists, and set 
forth vividly in Mark’s strong lines. There we see 
him both in the form and spirit of Elijah, with the 
leathern girdle round his loins, living his stern, 
self-denying, lonely life, and standing forth in the 
might of _-oo~ convictions and a moving 
eloquence. The second picture we have of him is 
that drawn by himself. It is more revealing. He is 
‘a voice crying in the wilderness,” proclaiming the 


coming of One whose shoe-latchet he is not worthy to 
unloose, whose glory shall quench his own brief 
fame. The third portrait is that drawn by Jesus: 


‘‘Among them that are born of women there hath 
not arisen a greater than John the Baptist; yet he that 
is but little in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he.” 

The first truth here is that God prepares each ser- 
vant for his own work, No man’s preparation is 
more clearly stated than John’s. His parentage, his 
devout home, his wild and passionate revolt against 
the worldliness and corruption and Pharisaic hypoc- 
risy of the time, the solitude and simplicity and silence 
of the desert life, the absorbing study of the Word of 
God, and, especially, of the master-mind of Isaiah, 
his long years of still meditation and brooding com- 
munion with God, prepared him for his work as the 
messenger before Christ’s face. So God prepares us 
all. We speak of life’s circumstances, and we won- 
der at their strangeness and hardness. We are often 
amazed and inclined to rebel, as John may have been. 
But the day comes when the work God asks us to do 
requires to be done. ‘Then to our delight and grati- 
tude, we find that God has appointed our circum- 
stances and prepared us to do it. 

The second truth is that each man who serves God 
has his own message. Whether in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New Testament, or in our own modern 
days, any man who speaks for God mints his mes- 
sage in the mold of his own experience. John 
came with his God-given message summed up in 
a single word, ‘‘ Repent.” To this lonely spirit in 
the desert the one awful, dismaying, intolerable fact 
was sin, As he marked the miserable and sordid 
lives of the common people, the greed of the publi- 
cans, the haughty self-righteousness of stony-hearted 
Pharisees, and as he saw wickedness in high places, 
when Herod rode out in his chariot with Herodias by 
his side, and Annas and Caiaphas made the high- 
priesthood the bauble of their pride, and all Isrgel 
seemed so heedless of God and his promises, the re 
of his message burned within him and his cry was 
‘* Repent.” ‘The valleys, the deep chasms between 
richand poor, between the learned and the unlearned, 
must be filled up. The mountains of caste and pride 
and prejudice and tyranny must be leveled, the 
crooked places of cunning and scheming for place 
and profit must be made straight. The rough places 
of the people’s ignorance and indifference and hope- 
lessness must be made smooth. These great changes 
could come only by repentance, and when repentance 
had done its work the nation would be ready for its 
King. Wesee in Peter and Andrew, in James and 
John, in Philip and Nathanael, what the message of 
John had done to prepare for the coming of Christ. 

The third truth is that men may be roused and 
convicted and yet not repentant. any a preacher 
is content with his multitude. But John saw too 
clearly into the souls of his hearers. They had 
streamed out of Jerusalem through curiosity, or 
caught by the contagion of the excitement, or eager 
to share in this movement which had run, like a fire 
on a dry heath, through the people. John called for 
the fruits which would evidence repentance. ‘To this 
day we often mi« ake a mere quickening for a repent- 
ance. unto life. It is not what a man feels, and not 
what he may sing or say in some hour of emotion, 
not the vow he may make, though he write it with 
his own blood, which proves repentance. As Mr. 
Moody said: ‘‘ The one proof that a man repents is 
that he obeys the command, ‘ Right about face.’” 

The fourth truth is that a frue repentance searches 
and sanctifies the common details of our lives. It 
is somewhat pathetic to see how men and women, 
roused by John’s preaching, came to him bewildered 
as to what life should be. Every Christian minister 
who is trusted, and has become a spiritual consult- 
ant, understands how and why these poor conscience- 
smitten and bewildered souls came to John. ‘The 
people came who had become callous, sordid, self- 
centered, and John bade them go out and do acts of 
love. For men and women who have been brought 
to a true repentance for their past, and a sincere desire 
to do the will of God, John’s three counsels of com- 
passion and justness and gentleness sum up what we 
require in the common details of life. 
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The fifth truth is that every teacher becomes the 
more perfect messenger of Godas he grows in the 
grace and knowledge of Jesus Christ. Luke gives 
us here an extract from one of John’s sermons, which 
shows us how imperfectly John had discerned the 

lory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. ‘To John, 

esus was the prophet with the Holy Ghost and with 
re who would e vengeance on the unworthy as 
the harvester burned up the foul chaff of his thresh- 
ing-floor, He learned to see Jesus afterwards as the 
Lamb of God, and he found his message more potent. 
Yet he never saw the fulness of grace and truth in 
Christ. The least in the kingdom of heaven was 
greater than he. For this reason we have that cry 
out of the prison of Machacrus, ‘* Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?” For this 
reason his ministry was transient and its effects 
passed largely away. The ministries whose work 
abides, which grow in strength and in power as the 
years pass on, are those where the preacher’s vision 
of the Lord and his knowledge of his grace become 
clearer year by year. It is not difficult to gather a 
crowd. But to lead that crowd into a sure faith and 
a passion for holiness needs more than the message 
of John the Baptist. It needs a gospel. 
he sixth truth is that @ prophet receives a 
he gan reward. What is a prophct’s reward? 
ot riches, or honor, or a placc in king’s houses. It 
is always a hard and lonely path, often sad hours of 
disappointment, often the martyr’s crown, as it was 
with John, There is something pathetic about the 
fate of John,— 
** Than which man, a sadder, or a greater, 
Not till this day has been of woman born.’’ 


The multitude left him. His disciples, at his bid- 
ding, followed Jesus. His mission seemed to himself 
to have failed. He died in loneliness. Yet do you 
think he would have it otherwise now ? 

GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


% 
The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


LACES.—The ministry of the Baptist began in 
“the wilderness of Judeea” (Matt. 3 : 1), which 
lay between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea; Judza 

being the most southern division of Palestine. He 
moved northward to the river Jordan, as all three 
accounts suggest.—/iur@a and Trachonitis: The 
northeastern parts of Palestine.—Adz/ene: The dis- 
trict about the town of Abila, which was eighteen 
miles north of Damascus. 

Persons.—7iberius Caesar: The second Roman 
emperor, step-son of Augustus. Pontius Pilate: 
The fifth Roman procurator of Judza, from A.D. 26 
to 36. Herod: Usually called Herod Antipas, the 
murderer of John the Baptist. Sometimes called 
“king,” but ‘‘tetrarch” was his proper titie, which 
was originally es to the ruler of the fourth part 
of a country. hilip: This was the youngest son 
of Herod. Another Philip, the first husband of 
Herodias, remained a private citizen. Lysanias: 
Named by Luke only. He is sometimes confused 
with another ruler, of the same name and region, 
about sixty years before. Annas and Caiaphas: 
The former was father-in-law of the latter (John 18 : 
13). As there could be but one high-priest, the 
mention of two in Luke 3: 2 requires explanation. 
Annas had been high priest, but was deposed by the 
Romans, and, after some changes, Caiaphas held the 
office. It is probable that Annas was still recognized 
as the legitimate high priest by the Jews, and Caia- 
phas accepted as high priest de facto in dealing with 
the Roman authority. 

Time.— The date of the beginning of John’s minis- 
try is to be placed in the summer of A.D. 26. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—The beginning of the gospel: That is, 
**good tidings,” ok the | See pe the book.— 
Of Jesus Christ: About him.—Zhe Son of God: 

his is omitted in some ancient authorities. But 
this does not affect the fact that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, abundantly declared so elsewhere. The 
whole verse is a title. 

Verse 2.—/saiah the prophet: As two citations 
follow, the plural, ‘‘in the prophets,” was substituted 
in later manuscripts. he first citation is from 
Malachi 3 : 1. 

Verse 3.— Zhe voice: From Isaiah 40: 3, cited by 
Matthew and Luke. 

Verse 4.—/John came: As was predicted.—Repent- 
ance unto remission of sins: John’s baptism signi- 
fied repentance and looked forward to remission. 

Verse 8.—/n the Holy Spirit: Matthew and Luke 
add ‘‘in fire,” but refer to the same baptism. 

Luke 3 : 1, 2,—See above. 

Verses 4-6.—/saiah the prophet: From Isaiah 40: 
3-5. The figure is that of preparing the way for a 
triumphant king.— 7he sa/vation of God: A distinct 
Messianic eS ee ee though the passage is a con- 
densation of the Hebrew. 

Verse 7.— Ve offspring of vipers : So in Matthew. 
Deceitful and malicious. 

Verse 8.—Abraham to our father: Hence, the 
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assumption that, as his children, they would escape 
‘*the wrath to come.” 
Verse 9.—T7he axe also lieth at the root of the 
trees: Ready to use, but not yet applied. 
Verses 10-14 are peculiar to Luke, and the replies 
of John are noteworthy. 
erse 16.— Withwater: Soin Acts1:5. Matthew 
and Mark have ‘‘in."—/n the Holy Spirit and in 
fire: As there is but one preposition in the Greek 
(so in Matthew) the reference is probably to one 
baptism, as on the day of Pentecost. 
erse 17.—Whose fan: That is, a winnowing 
shovel, the entire figure being that of a shreshing- 
floor. The Baptist emphasizes his inferiority tot 
Messiah, of whom he is the forerunner. 
Verses 19, 20.—The evangelist here anticipates. 
The story is fully told in Matthew 14: 3-12; Mark 
6 : 17-29, and will be the topic of September 1, 1912, 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


“*The Big Four.”—7iberius Caesar... Pontius 
Pilate... Herod , . Phili, bry 3:1). Politics, 
Statesmen. The ‘‘ big four. bad lot. The world’s 
great menof thatday. These men would be unknown 
except for Christ. For a name to live it must touch 
the Christ name. I'll give you a farm if you name 
me the great men of Teddy’s first cabinet. Who are 
the real big men down at Washington to-day? I 
drop into a Sunday-school there one day and 
found Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court teaching 
a Bible class. He had Justice Maclaren of the 
Court of Appeals of Canada as a visitor, whoaddeda 
few words. Near by in another church I found Chief 
setae Peele of the Court of Claims also teaching a 

ible class, and in that class sat, with other notables, 
the Secretary of State. Commissioner McFarland of 
the District was busy superintending a Sunday- 
school over in Georgetown. The rest of the city was 
full of ‘‘ statesmen” that day I was there, but unless 
in touch with Heaven their names are writ only Money 
Getter, Place Holder, Fame Seeker, Buttinsky (Prov. 
10: 7; Isa. 56:5). The Big Four! 


** Listen !°°— The voice of one crying (v. 4). Some- 
thing tremendous in just a mere voice. Ever heara 
voice out in the night in a sweet song? Orin a yell, 
—‘‘ fire,” ‘‘ thieves,” or ‘* murder”? How it moved 
you! How it thrilled you! Heaven has few choicer 
gifts to bestow than a voice. ‘*Oh, if I but had a 
voice like that!” God gave John a voice to rouse 
the world. It was a trumpet. Few may have the 
John voice. Yet all may have the Christ voice. The 
voice of love, rippling with the refreshment of many 
waters (Ezek. 43: 2). A voice from the bleachers 
has changed many a game. A voice from the crowd 
has nerved many a fireman. Many a man cannot be 
a hand, but every man can be a voice. Yea, this 
world of ours needs voices, it has hands enough. 
Voices which can “‘ whistle upthe wind.” At whistle- 
call to-morrow morn, six thousand hands in this fair 
vale will grasp the tools of toil and win the daily 
bread. In all that host of plodding men, from whom 
the voice of love, the voice of cheer, the voice of 
Christ, to speak a better day to be? Yea, hands in- 
deed, but whose the voices? Yours, oh, Iron Rosers? 


Under the Trees.—/ruits worthy of repentance 
(v. 8). After Mae revival that sweeps over this 
neck of the woods I always go out under the trees to 
see what fruits are on the und. If I do not find 
scattered all about old grudges settled, old bills paid, 
I make up my mind there was no downpour to speak 
of, but only a case of ‘hot air” and sheet lightning, 
When one of my very best men, in a responsible posi- 
tion, came to me the other day and handed me half 
of his week’s wages, saying, ‘‘I stole this from you 

ears ago,” I kncw real religion had gotten into my 
oundry. I was not a bit surprised wen a lot more 
of my boys got into the Kingdom and have been 
— in ever since (Psa. 51: 10,13) Here are 
some fruits the neighbors are out looking for under 
the trees in everychurchyard. Return of the stolen. 
Carry up the coal. Pay for the glass. Own up. 
Pay the doctor. Shut off the tobaccotodoit. Fix 
things with old Boggs the storekeeper. Tell him 
what has happened, and pay so much a week on the 
old and give him the new cash trade. Folks will say, 
‘They've got religion down on the corner.” And 
they'll be exactly right. I have just been talking to 
the men, but you bosses can send back the dollars 
you gouged and go over and make up with ‘‘old 
Skinner.” 

The Labor Question.—And we, what must we do? 
(v. 14.) John told them. Be gentle, be truthful. 
Keep out of strikes. ‘*Should a man be content with 
his wages?” Never, George. And yes. Old Mr. 
Brown was master mechanic at Birdsboro for many 


years. The repair gang got dissatisfied with the 
wages. ‘‘ Can't live decently on what we get,” they 
claimed. ‘Is that so!” said Brown. ‘All right; 


come around to-night and sign a paper I'll have, and 
you'll get ten percent more to live on.” They were 
all there. The old gentleman laid out a temperance 
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ledge. ‘*Sign that,’ he said, ‘and, if 
Mu hy, the saloon-keeper, tells me right, 
you'll save thirty to fifty cents a day of your 
wages.’’ ‘There was no more kick. Strikes 
are bad business for everybody but the lead- 
ers on salary. The fellows who stir the 
strikes are never the correspondence school 
self-improvement crowd. The real strike 
headquarters is generally the saloon. There 
are no labor organizations in the Coatesville 
mills, and the iron and steel workers who 
cut John Barleycorn and walk with God live 
like princes in their hillside homes, Drop 
in some day and see master and man going 
through this world hand in hand and getting 
fromm Heaven all that Heaven has now to give. 
The ideal workingman’s town. Strikeless 
and busy and contented and happy and pros- 
perous (Psa, 16:6: Gal. § : 26; Heb. 13: 
5, 6). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


. 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson ilius- 

tration used, and two doilars for the best illus- 
tration each week. A circular explaining the 
acceptance of material, and the year’s lesson 
calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


“What Kind of Sorry?’’—Repent ye; 
fer the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Goiden 
Text). Two little boys met to play together 
for the afternoon, and had not been thus en- 
gaged long when the larger boy transgressed 
the rights of his weaker playmate. The 
latter, too proud to make complaint, with- 
drew some distance and sat by himself, man- 
fully winking back the too ready tears. After 
a little the larger boy grew tired of solitary 
lay, and called, *‘ Say, Georgie, come back. 
’m sorry.’’ Georgie, warned by previous 
experience, did not respond to the invitation 
at once. ‘*Yes,’”? he replied cautiously, 
**but what kind of sorry? the kind so you 
won't do it again?”’ te is poor repentance 
that does not interfere’ with ‘a repetition. 
Repentance was once defined by a small girl: 
**It’s to be sorry enough to quit.’’— Zhe 
Rev. C. H. Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N.Y. 
The prise for this week ts awarded to this 
tllustration. 


Letting Go With Both Hands.— Repent 
ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand 
(Golden Text). ‘John the Baptist gave all 
inquirers some duty to perform, which was 
the letting go of some hindrance in their 
lives.’’ It is said that a young woman cross- 
ing the ice fell through, and a man hastened 
to her assistance. ‘Put both of your 
hands in mine, and I will save you,” he 
said. ‘*But I cannot lift both hands,”’’ 
said the girl. ‘*I must rest one upon the 
ice or I would surely sink.” ‘Trust me,’’ 
said the man. ‘‘ Let go your hold upon the 
ice, and I will save you. I cannotdraw you 
out with onlyone hand. I must have both.”’ 
So at last she was persuaded to let go her 
hold upon the frail ice and put both her 
hands into his, and- he drew her out in safety, 
Christ cannot save us if we persist in keeping 
hold of the world with one hand. We must 
put ourselves entirely in his hands.—A, A. 
Potts, Pittsburgh, Pa, From The Pitisburgh 
Chronicle Telegraph. 


Sacrifice that Counts.—And John was 
clothed with camel’s-hair (Mark 1 : 6}. A 
Korean lady of great wealth, beautifully 
gowned in shining linen and soft silk, stopped 
her sedan chair outside a bookstore in An 
Dong. A friend stopped to speak with her 
and she said, ‘* I have just been buying some 
books to take home with me to give away to 
my unbelieving neighbors.” ‘‘ Where are 
they?’’ Iasked. ‘In the chair,’’ was the 
reply. And one of the chair coolies, with a 
very disgusted look upon his face, raised the 
chair curtain, and behold! the chair was 
packed full of Mark’s Gospels, tracts, and 
hymn-books! ‘** But,’’ I said, ‘‘ the chair is 
full, you cannot get in.” ‘That’s no mat- 
ter,”? she laughed, ‘it’s only thirty 4 (fif- 
teen miles), and I can walk.’’ The chair 
coolies were bidden to take up the chair and 
they did so rather gruatingly, and the lady 
followed walking with her woman servant, 
her face beaming with pleasure, and smiling 
**Good-by.’’ Only those who know what 
riding in a cbair stands for among Korean 
women can appreciate the sacrifice in this 
story. ‘*To leave the city of An Dong on 
foot when she might ride !”’ exclaimed a by- 
stander, The lady was past fifty years of 
age. This is the way the gospel is preached 
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in Korea,.—Mrs. R. W. Lowe, Delevan, 
N.Y. From The Helping Hand. 


Choosing the Unpleasant Place.— Make 
ye ready the way of the Lord (Luke 3 : 4). 
There is a domestic servant, one of the best 
Christians I ever knew, who for ten years 
has been doing service in a family of avowed 
atheists. It is true they never interfere with 
her belief, and they respect her goodness ; 
tut the whole atmosphere is uncongenial, 
and she sees and hears a hundred things 
which trouble and wound her finest feelings. 
She might have gone to fifty happier and 
better paid places, and I have often asked : 
** Why do you not make a change?’’ She 
invariably answers: ‘Christ has put me 
here to bear witness for him, and if I ieave 
there will be no one left to keep the light 
burning.."—W. R. Clark, Huddersfield, 
Enz. From The Sunday School Chronicle. 


When the Sin Was Confessed.— fring 
forth therefore fruits worthy of repentance 
(Luke 3 : 8). A fine native preacher of 
India once had stolen some valuables from a 
rajah and buried them in the rajah’s grounds, 
and then left that part of the country, Later 
he was brought under conviction at a revival, 
and confessed his sins, and said: ‘‘ Though 
the rajah should cut off my head, I must go 
back and tell him.’’ On the train he could 
not get admission to the rajah’s carriage ; 
but later, seeing the door open, he went in, 
and falling at the rajah’s feet told him all. 
On arriving at the village the rajah sent for 
him, and sent also for a man to go and dig 
up the treasure. ‘‘ Now,’’ said he, ‘‘ what 
made you come and tell me this?’’ ‘I am 
a Christian, sir.’’ ‘*Then go, and send 
from your mission some one to come and 
make my people like you.’’ This man won 
not one soul in six years with his sin uncon- 
fessed; now there are about six hundred 
converts in two or three years. —C. Z. Smith, 
Houghton, N.Y. From The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance. 


A “ Little Brother” in Need.—He that 
hath two coats, let him impart to him that 
hath none; and he that hath meat let him 
do likewise (Luke 3:11). Two small boys 
signaled a street-car, and when it stopped it 
was noticed that one boy was lame. With 
much solicitude, the other boy helped the 
cripple aboard the car, and after telling the 
conductor to go ahead, returned to the side- 
walk, The lame boy braced himself up in 
his seat, so that he could look out of the 
car-window, and the other passengers ob- 
served that, at frequent intervals, the little 
fellow would wave his hand and smile. 
Following the direction of his glances, the 
passengers saw the other boy running along 
the sidewalk, straining every muscle to keep 
up with the car. The passengers watched 
this pantomime in silence for a few blocks, 
and then a gentleman asked the lame boy 
who the other boy was. ‘* My brother,’’ 
was the prompt reply. ‘‘ Why does he not 
ride with you in the car?’’ was the next 
question, ‘*’Cause he hasn’t any money,’’ 
answered the lame boy, sorrowfully. The 
little runner was speedily invited into the 
car, and the sympathetic questioner not only 
paid his fare, but gave each boy a quarter 
besides, How many of us have little ** broth- 
ers’? who need our help over the rough, 
hard ways of life? Sadie M. Harley, Rome, 
Ga. From Onward, 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


HE voice of onz erying in the wilderness, 
Make ye ready the way of the Lord 

(v. 3). The ‘*cry in the wilderness ”’ 

has come by misplaced emphasis to mean 
any message addressed to an unprepared 
generation. But the wilderness was the 
best place in which John the Baptist could 
make his proclamation, In Palestine all 
land not occupied by villages with their 
irrigated gardens is called wilderness, The 


| term applies first of all to the wild, unculti- 


vated tracts given over to pasture for sheep 
snd goats, but also in a secondary sense to 
the grain-fields that lie bare from June to 
December. Through such districts of hill 
and plain pass the mule roads that connect 
the different villages of the country. On 
such paths, and at their crossings, muleteers 
and other travelers would be met, and 
farmers going. to or from the day’s work in 
the field-land. All that these needed to 





know was that a princely visitor was ex- 
pected, and they would inform their several 
villages about a matter that so closely 
affected their honor and welfare. 

Clothed with camel's hair (v. 6). A thick, 
felt-like cloth made into a large square cloak, 
worn loosely when the body is covered with 
a cotton under-garment, but among the Bed’- 
ween or shepherd people, during active exer- 
tion, or from the absence of underwear, a 
leather belt is also worn in order to draw 
the folds of the cloak more tightly around 
the figure, 

The latchet of whose shoes 1am not worthy 
to stoop down and unloose (v. 7). Every- 
thing connected with the feet, and footwear 
is offensive to Orientals. One must apolo- 
gize before making any such reference. 
** You are my shoe!’’ corresponds to the 
charge of lying in Anglo-Saxon vituperation. 
The Oriental shoe, of red, yellow, or black 
morocco leather, must be removed at the 
door before one enters a room in which the 
family live, and where prayer may be daily 
offered. ; 

Whose fan isin his hand (Lu. 3:17). The 
threshing-floor is a leveled circle of ground, 
usually twelve to twenty feet in diameter, 
marked off by a fringe of rough stones. 
Sheaves of barley or wheat are unfastened 
and strewn over this surface, and oxen 
go round and round over it, commonly 
a pair on each threshing-floor, dragging a 
thick plank sledge, the size of a small house- 
door, with .pieces of hard stone inserted in 
the lower surface. In this way the grain is 
liberated from the husk, and the dry stalks 
are broken into short choppings. The 
farmer then takes a large’ pitchfork with 
wooden prongs (the fan) and keeps tossing 
the mass into the air, until the grain lies at 
his feet, the straw forms a heap at the side 
of the floor, and the chaff is carried away to 
some distance by the wind. The farmer 
then takes a broad wooden shovel and col- 
lects the grain into a cone, and this is finally 
sifted by means of a hand-sieve to remove 
pieces of husks or small stones and particles 
of clay which by their greater weight fell 
beside the grain, With the removal of the 
sifted grain the floor is ‘* thoroughly purged ’’ 
for another scattering of sheaves, 


om 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Anios R. Wells 


ODERN Joun THE BaPTists.—Bring 
to the recitation a leather girdle—as 
rough an affair as may be ; possibly 

partof an oldtrunk strap. Each of the class 
in turn is to represent John the Baptist, and 
as he or she does so is to put on the leather 
girdle.. In addition, bring some cloak of 
rough and shaggy cloth, like a ‘* golf cloak,’’ 
to -represent the camel’s hair raiment of 
John the Baptist. This will be-thrown over 
the shoulders of those who successively take 
the part of the prophet. I know at least one 
teacher who, in carrying out this plan, would 
not hesitate to give a spoonful -of honey to 
each successive John just before he took his 
part; but he would of necessity omit the 
locusts ! 

The teacher will also prepare a number of 
pieces of cardboard, each bearing an as- 
signment of character which the pupil draw- 
ing that bit of cardboard is to assume. For 
example, one of the class being made ‘* John 
the Baptist’? for the nonce, another pupil 
draws a card which may read, ‘*I am a stu- 
dent about to take an examination. Tell me, 
John the Baptist, what I mustdo.’’ ‘John 
the Baptist’ will then give his ideas of the 
conduct fitting for a Christian under those 
circumstances, as that he should study hard 
in preparation for the test, and pray for a 
clear mind and for confidence, and then that 
he should strengthen his body by wholesome 
exercise and proper food and sleep, and 
finally that he is not under any circumstances 
to cheat in the examination. The answer, 
whatever it is, will be discussed by the class, 
who may add to what ‘‘ John the - Baptist ” 
has suid, 

Remind the class that the men who went 
out to John the Baptist in the wilderness 
asked him very personal and direct ques- 
tions, questions bearing on their daily lives, 
and received very frank and direct replies. 
We are to imitate them in the questions we 
ask and the replies we give. 

Here are other assignments of character 
that may be written on the cards: ‘*I am 
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the oguie of a football team (or, in the 
case of a girl, of a basketball team), about to 
play a match game; tell me, please, John 
the Baptist, what I must do.’’ 

‘*T am about to give a‘ party; how must 
I go about it, please, John the Baptist ?”’ 

‘*T am making up my mind what business 
to take up for my life-work, John the Bap- 
tist ; how should I decide? ’’ 

‘*T am a member of a Sunday-school class. 
What would you do, John the Baptist, if you 
were a member Of my class ?’’ 

‘*T am on my way to the store to buy a 
dress (or, if a boy, a suit of clothes). Please 
give me some advice about it, John the Bap- 
tist.””. 

** My teacher wants me to join the church, 
John the Baptist. Please tell me what I 
should do.”’ 

‘*I am soon going to my home, John the 
Baptist. What should I do there ?”’ 

It will be best not to linger long over any 
one question, for fear that the discussion 
may become what the class will call 
**preachy.’’ Just a hint will be enough. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
- 
Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20cents each. The first quarter's lessons 


call for thirteen stereographs; cost, $2.17. 
Forty-eight places are to visited during 
1912. ‘The forty-eight stereographs cost $8, 


and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stereographs need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only nine 
for the first quarter ($1.50). Persons owning 
both 1910 and 19rr stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for ro12 ($4.84), or only seven 
for the first quarter ($1.17). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


HE banks of the Jordan have inevitably 
been changed a good deal by the rush- 
ing currents of nineteen hundred years, 

but tradition still locates the baptism of 
many of John’s converts at a spot on the 
the.west shore nearly opposite Jericho. It 


numbered 7. If you stand. there, looking 
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southeast across the river, as the spreading 
lines indicate, you see at your feet the same 
stream to which so many came at John’s 
call, Some sneered at the preacher as a 
fanatic. Some trembled before his scathing 
denunciation of wrong. Some eagerly con- 
secrated themselves to the service of the 
coming Messiah. 

The rivet waters you see moving past in a 
long, sweeping curve, bordered with low, 
straggling trees and a tangled undergrowth 
of bushes. They are not clear waters, but 
brownish, colored by the soil which they 
have torn from banks farther up stream. 
Some Syrians in long robes stand near you, 
watching the baptism of a twentieth century 
Christian. Two or three Arab guards look 
on curiously. The picturesque Oriental 
clothes of these bystanders are in many re- 
spects like those of the men who flocked 
here in John’s day, wondering, hoping, each 
in his own way, as t« what the Messiah 
would be like, and how he would glorify 
Israel. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘* Baptizing in 





the Jordan.”’ 


is marked on our map by the point of the V. 


























LESSON FOR FEB. 18 (Mark 1: 1-8; Luke 3 : 1-20) 


From the Platform 
By Philip E.. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we know that thou dost lovingly call us, as thou 
hast called the children of men in all the ages 
to forsake their evil ways and to turn to thee. 
If we have not yet given thy Son Jesus Christ 
a welcome into our lives, there to rule in undis- 
puted sway, may we not delay to do so, with 
contrite hearts in repentance confessing our 
sins, And may the depth and fulness of the life 
that thou hast offered us in Christ be not a dis- 
tant, but a present fact for each of us. In his 
name we pray. Amen, 


After the Lesson.—One of the leading 
Sunday-school workers of to-day is known 
to some of his friends as ‘‘ The Man with 
the Wrinkle-Iron.’? Never saw an iron 
like that? If that man has a piece of 
work to do, and it comes out almost, but 
not quite, right, he is likely to say cheer- 
ily, ** Well, now, let’s just iron out the 
wrinkles.’”? And then he keeps on until 
the wrinkles are gone, and everything is 
smooth and true. 

Oh, what a smoothing away of the ups- 
and-downs of life was heralded by John, to be 
accomplished by the Messiah! Far back in 
ancient prophecy see the leveling, the 
smoothing that was promised. ‘lhe paths 
were to be made——? Every valley shall 
be——? Every mountain and hill shall be 
——? And the crooked shall be—— ? And 
the rough ways——-? And the world shall 
see——. ? 





CROOKED mave STRAIGHT 


ROUGH mave SMOOTH 
IN MY LIFE? 











That Christ of whom John preached, and 
for whom the. people were to get ready, is 
here. He is a living Christ. He wonder- 
tully straightens out the crooked ways for 
any of us who will let him: He replaces 
our roughness with his. gentleness, our weak- 
ness with his strength, if we are willing. 
Are we ready to let him do it? ; 


PHILADELPHIA, — 
+ i : . a tive. 
‘Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* Though your sins be.as scarlet.’’ 

‘* Come, every soul by sin oppressed."’ 
‘Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?"’ 

** Weary of earth, and laden with my sin.”’ 
** Take me, O my Father, take me,”’ 

* Lord, | believe ; thy power I own.”’ 

‘* Thou art the Way : to thee alone.” 

** Saviour, when in dust to thee."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs.’’) 

Psalm 32 : 3-8 (66 : 1-3). 
: 1-6 (106 : 1-4). 


: + 1-3). - 
Psalm 38 : 10-13 (81 : 1-4). 





Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
Le TEACHING.—Right doing pleases 

God. 


Lesson Story.—Preachers, like John, 
try to help people to do right. 

Memory Verses for Children.—‘‘ Do that 
which is right and good ’’ (Deut. 6 : 18 a, or 
Prov. 20: It). 

Introduction and Review.—Long ago, in 
a far-away country, lived two boys who were 
cousins, They did not live near enough to 
see one another often, but their parents told 
each of them about wonderful things which 
happened when they were born. John was 
six months older than Jesus, John’s parents 
were quite old, but I am sure little John 
never tired of listening when his father told 
about the angel’s visit and message to him 
in the temple one day: ‘* You shall have a 
son; you shall name him John; many shall 
rejoice at his birth; he shall be great in the 
sight of the Lord; he shall turn many people 
to the Lord their God ; he shall tell the peo- 
ple to make ready for the Messiah who is 
coming’’ (Luke 1 : 13-17). When his 
father finished the whole story, I think little 
John often asked: ‘‘ Father, did the angel 
say that I should be God’s messenger when 





I grow up?’? And Zacharias answered, 
** Yes, myson, God’s messenger, or preacher, 
to help people to choose and do right.’’ 

- John had no brothers or sisters. He was 
a thoughtful little boy, and the Bible tells 
how he grew (Luke 1: 80). As he grew 
older, he loved to go alone among the rocks 
or trees, to think quietly about the work he 
expected to do. e must have wondered 
where he would preach and what he would 
say. He knew he would try to help people 
to be good. Sometimes he saw rich people 
who were selfish, or strong people who were 
cruel. He saw men who were Officers, who 
were dishonest and cheated. 

Lesson Story.—At last the time came when 
he felt sure that he must speak or preach his 
message. He had no church, but he found 
some people gathered by the Jordan river, so 
he began to talk to them. They told others 
to come and hear him. It had been a long 
time since people had heard a messenger of 
God, so day by day they gathered by the 
river to hear John speak. Some came to see 
his strange clothes, made of camel’s hair, 
fastened about his waist with a leather belt. 
He found his food of locusts and wild honey 
in the desert. where he lived. Whenever he 
preached he said, ‘‘ Repent ye, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.”’ 

Some people asked, ‘‘Who are you?’’ 
and John answered, ‘‘I am the voice.of one 
crying or calling out in the wilderness, pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord.” As he talked 
many felt in their hearts that they wanted to 
do right. -John said, ** If you are sorry for 
your sins, you may be baptized’? (which 
shows that God is willing to wash away the 
sins of all who want to do right). 

Some of the people asked, ‘‘ What shall 
we do then?” John answered, ‘‘ Share 
your clothing and food with the poor.’’ 
Then the tax-gatherers said, ‘‘ Master, what 
shall we do?’’ John answered, ‘‘ Be honest 
and don’t cheat by collecting more than is 
right.”” Then the soldiers said, ‘* What 
shall we do?’ and ‘John said to them, 
‘*Don’t be rough; be kind and gentle, 
and be content with your wages.’’ Many 
did try to ‘‘ Do that which is right and good.”’ 

One time jee knew that people were 
wondering whether he was the promised 
Saviour, so he said before them all, ‘* I do 


4 indeed baptize you with water, but one is 


coming who is. miglitier.than I; he shall 
baptize you with God’s Holy Spirit,’’ etc. 
He meant Jesus, his cousin, who was to be a 
preacher too. Next Sunday we shall tell 
where and how they met. 

John kept on preaching, and baptized 
those. who were truly sorry for their sins and 
wanted to’ do right. Because he baptized 
so many, he was called John the Baptist. 
(Show the lesson title and picture.) 

After the Lesson.—When John was a little 
boy, he knew what he expected to be when 
he grew up,—God’s messenger or preacher, 
Show pictures of missionaries or your own 
preacher.. Perhaps some of you children 
are thinking what you would like to be when 
you grow up. 

Hand Work.—Distribute slips of paper or 
card, on which each child may put down 
what he thinks he would like to be when 
grown. ‘Teachers will help with spelling or 
writing, if necessary, Whatever you may 
choose, you must remember, day by day as 
you grow older, to ‘** Do that which is right 
and good,’’ for ** Even a child maketh him- 
self known by his doings,” etc. (Prov. 20: 
11). Close with concert-prayer : 

‘* Help us to do the things we should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all our work and all our play, 
‘To be more loving every day.”’ 


Home Work.—Tell the story about John 


the Baptist, and talk with your parents about | 


what you would like to be when you are 
grown, 


Curcaco, ILL. 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


To-DAY A SOWER GOES ForRTH TO Sow 


N INVITING PatH TO THE FIELD.— 
A One night, close to our home, we 
heard a great pounding and shouting, 
Neighbors were trying to arouse a sleeping 
family who were stupefied by the smoke of 
their burning dwelling. Finally the door 
was broken open, and after great efforts the 
people were roused to safety. Such vigor- 
ous warnings and decided action are neces- 
sary when danger is serious. 
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Our wilderness messenger heralds the 
coming of One whose appearance will be for 
the rising or falling of many in Israel. Can 
the herald rouse the people to their danger 
and their opportunity? Can he make them 
see their need of a Saviour? He will be a 
fearless, striking, intense voice to rouse 
them. He will cry until they do respond. 
Who is this man who attempts such a great 
work ? 

The Sowing.—We discussed the story 
under three topics, 

1. The wilderness man : his birth and early 
life, his wilderness home; his dress; his 
fearless, earnest, humble, righteous charac- 
ter; his purpose. 

2. The message: Repentance, its object 
and reward or punishment; the fruit of 
repentance, 

3. The effect: On the any oy a spirit of 
expectation and interest in the Messiah ; 
John’s temptation and humility. 

**Not I, but Christ,’’ is his spirit; the 
responsibility on each girl whohears. John’s 
Old Testament idea of God as the Righteous 
Judge is superseded by our conception that 
God is love, This gives an added reason 
for our repentance. 

A Handful of Seeds.—A wilderness life 
need not be a useless one. 

‘The call to work came in the wilderness. 

Each girl need not fear to step from the 
beaten track to become a fearless, earnest, 
humble herald. 

We can expect a Christian to show fruit 
in her life. 

Our lives are to be “‘ pointers ’’ to Christ. 
All that is good in us is through Christ’s 
mercy and love. 

The kingdom of heaven is at hand if we 
only realize it. Christ is standing without 
each heart door waiting to be admitted. 
Repentance is flinging wide the door. 

Some Fruit We Hope to See: 

That our girls who have not accepted 
Christ will fling wide the door to him at this 
time. 

That those who are Christians may live 
the life ‘*Not I, but Christ.”” May each 
one be merely ‘** A Voice.’’ 

That girls whose lives are lonely and 
narrow may see in their surroundings oppor- 
tunities for service. 

That our girls may know how much 
greater Jesus Christ is than this prophecy of 
him. The more we love him the greater 
will be our repentance, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 

Read Luke 3 : 1-17. What is the mes- 
sage of John to vou? 

Read Mark 1 : 9-13. Who baptized Jesus? 
Where? Why was he baptized ? 

Read Matthew 4: 1-11. How did Jesus 
meet every temptation ? 

Read Luke 3 : 21-23 and 4: 1-13. Does 
conquering one temptation free us from all 
others? What is the good effect ? 

Read Hebrews 2 : 17, 18 and 4: 14-16. 
Why was Jesus tempted ? 

Read Matthew 4 : I-11. How are these 
temptations representative of our tempta- 
tions ? 

Read Matthew 4 : 1-11. How does 
temptation measure our strength ? 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


HIS lesson should not be allowed to slip 
by a class of boys without using it to 
make clear to them the meaning of re- 

pentance. That was John’s arresting cry. 
Describe, if you will, the marching of a 
patrol of Boy Scouts. They are at the end 
ofa road. A fence bars the way. ‘‘Halt!”’ 
cries the leader. ‘‘ Right about, face!’’ 
And around they come, like a flash, and face 
in the opposite direction. 

That's repentance. Turning right about 
face, and heading the other way. And the 
world when John came was at the end of the 
road. Sin barred the way, spoiled the 
going. What was to be done? ‘‘ Repent,”’ 
cried John ; ‘‘ Turn about, and be baptized, 
get clean, show that you want to be ready 
for something better, for One is coming who 
is going to straighten things out for you! 
Get ready! Right about, face!”’ 

When this brave man appeared with his 
startling message, who was the Emperor of 
Rome? Who was Governor of Judea? Who 
was tetrarch of Galilee? (Herod Antipas.) 
And who were high-priests then? What a 
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list! Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate, Herod 
Antipas, Annas, and Caiaphas. We shall 
hear of some of these again. It took courage 
to break out upon such a world at that time, 
with a message of right about face! ‘* You 
cannot rest upon the past,’’ was John’s decla- 
ration. ‘*Show what you mean to do now.”’ 
The good-for-nothing tree is to be cut down. 
Now cease your selfishness, Share with 
other people. Stop stealing. Force money 
from no one. Don’t lie about other people. 
And be content with your earnings!’’ All 
this meant big changes in the everyday life 
of the people. 

Suppose John should come out of the 
back-country into our town just now, 
preaching straight at the things that are 
wrong in our lives, as God had made his 
duty plain in hours and weeks of loneliness 
on plain and hillside,—what would he hit, 
do you think, and hit hard? (‘*Graft’’ was 
the first evil named by my boys, almost be- 
fore I had finished a question something like 
this.) Yes, he would spare none of these 
things from the flame of his burning words. 
But you are the fellows who will make up the 
manhood of this place a few years hence. 
Is the Lord of John the Baptist coming day 
by day with his strong loving guidance into 
your life and life-plans, cleansing, inspiring, 
stirring you to unselfish, pure, and vigorous 
duty doing? To open your life to Him is the 
first move toward the fullest, richest life of 
service that can be lived on this earth. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


I, Name any articles used in everyday 
life that have to be carefully tested before 
they are used, 

2. What are some of the hardest tempta- 
tions in our neighborhood ? 

3. What do the other fellows think of a 
boy who will not smoke? 

4. Read Hebrews 2: 17, 18. 

5. Read Hebrews 4 : 14-16, and make a 
note of anything you don’t understand in the 
verses, to bring up next Sunday. 

6. What have you found are some of the 
best ways to overcome temptation ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Ministry of John the Baptist (Mark 
1: 1-8; Matt. 3: 1-12; Luke 3: 1-18). 


CCORDING to the narrative of the sec- 
ond Gospel, the first event of the real 
story of the active ministry of Jesus 

was the appearance of John the Baptist at 
the Jordan as a preacher of the coming of 
the kingdom, The events of the thirty years 
preceding were not an essential part of that 
narrative. Realizing Mark’s standpoint,— 
the purpose to picture tersely the essential 
details of the period of active service, we ma 
concur. Yet how much the Christian churc 
would have lost had it remained in ignor- 
ance of the facts related in the opening chap- 
ters of Matthew and Luke. While these 
chapters concern themselves alone with the 
infancy and youth of Jesus, yet they have a 
real value in our understanding of the man 
Jesus. 

We turn, however, to the story, as Mark 
begins it, with a fresh realization why John’s 
appearance as a prophet was made the open- 
ing event in the active careerof Jesus. Much 
would be unintelligible in the Gospel history 
were it not for this introduction. Before we 
can understand Jesus’ ministry we need to 
know John the Baptist. 

Turning to the reported facts of John’s 
appearance, as given in Mark 1 : 1-8, notice 
what a number of details are gotten into 
these few verses. The Gospel is noted for 
its conciseness. Some wouid enumerate 
eight details, others ten. Pick them out,— 
the prophetic anticipation of a forerunner 
for the Messiah, the identification of John as 
the fulfiller of this expectation, the three- 
fold message of John, the widespread inter- 
est taken by the people of Judea, etc. 

Read Matthew 3: 1-12. How many de- 
tails does this account add to those of Mark’s 
narrative? Can you find and write down as 
many as three? Notice the specific mention 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees as those who 
were publicly rebuked by the prophet. ‘The 
first Gospel frequently singles them out in 
this way, as we shall see. 

Read Luke 3: 1-18, selecting and writing 
down the telling additions made in the vivid 
report, These additions finely illustrate 
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some of the peculiarities of this Gospel. The 
first two verses, for instance, or verses 6, 10- 
14and15, Luke was a very broad- minded, 
many-sided writer, 

From these three accounts of the first 
public appearance of John the Baptist we 
gain a very clear impression of his personal- 
ity and message, 

Luke hints in 3 : 2 about Ais summons fo 
duty. ‘*T:e word of God came.’’ Some- 
how the Spirit of God met the s a of John 
and gave Bim a great sense of mission, of 
the speedy coming of the Messiah in judg- 
ment, John 1; 31-34 hints at John’s his- 
tory at this time. He hada vision of the way 
in which he should know the Christ, and an 
overpowering conviction, No wonder he 
stirred Judea. 

Matthew 3 : § suggests most fully the great 
excitement aroused by him. We produced 
an extensive religious excitement. - People 
talked about him everywhere, and multitudes 
flocked to hear him preach. 

What did the people take him to be, and 
why was the appearance of such an one so 
note worthy an event ? Messianic expectation 
was in the air, All people were looking for 
the Messiah’s appearing. In regard to this 
consult any recent dictionary of the Bible 
under the caption ‘* Messiah,’’? or such a 
book as Goodspeed’ s fine study, ** Israel’s 
Messianic Hope.’’ 

Mark 1 : 4 emphasizes his originality as a 
prophet, While John dealt with an idea 
which was in every one’s mind, he broke 
with all conventional interpretations. The 
average Jew believed that he was assured of 
membership in the kingdom because he was 
a Jew (Luke 3 : 8) ; John laid down a very 
different basis of acceptance (Matt. 3: 2, 8; 
Mark 1:4). ‘lhe Jews impatiently awaite d 
a pashan upon the Gentiles, and espe- 
cially upon Rome; John intimated that 
God’s judgment would be exercised upon 
all unworthy ones, Jews or Gentiles. Is it 
strange that people were so eager to listen ? 

What impression do we get of A7s pérson- 
ality ? Was he stern or kindly, wild-look- 
ing, or merely simple in food and garb? 
What was the secret of the great and perma- 
ment impression ‘which he made, which 
lasted for a generation? (Acts 19 :3.) Com- 
pare Stalker’s **The Two St, Johns,’’ an 
illuminating study. 

Think of Ais message.’ Matt.- 3+ 2 recalls 
its keynote. But while the kingdom was 
near, John felt also that his world was not 
ready for it. He declares moral conditions 
which must be met. The Messiah was to come 
in judgment. He was to silt Israel (Matt, 
3:12; Luke 3: 9). 

What he said about the Messiah is re- 
markable. One vastly greater and more im- 
portant, whose bondslave he is unworthy to 
be—such is the Coming One. His baptism 
would be with the Holy Spirit. ‘* John 
could only wash the body as a symbol of 
spiritual cleansing ; the Coming One could 
wash the very souls of men with the Spirit 
of God’’ (Bennett). 

This is a rich lesson, It should lead us 
to define for ourselves (1) the sources of 
John’s power; (2) the jhistorical epoch of 
his appearance ; (3) the widespread impres- 
sion he made; (4) the originality of his mes- 
sage; (5) the directness of its adaptation to 
all classes; (6) and yet his humble pointing 
forward to One for whom he was merely 
making ready. 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 











February 12 to 18 


Mon.—Luke 3: 1-20. Ministry of John the Baptist 

What an unselfish life ! This strong, plain, 
tcuthful man was blazing a trail through life’s 
forest for another. He never expected to 
pass that way again, or even share the joy of 
the earthly future. Fearless and firm, he won 
them and prepared them for the Coming One, 
who was mightier than he. 

Help wus, thou Divine Leader, to spend 
our days in unselfish obedience. May we be 
fearless for truth and firm for righteousness. 
May we ever lose ourselves in service, and 
direct others to thee by the pathway of our 
own lives. Instead of seeing and honoring 
us, may others see and honor Christ. Amen. 


Tues.—John 1: 19-28. John's Disclaimer. 
They saw John and could notsee another, 
but that other was there. ‘‘In your midst 
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standeth One whom ye know not.’’ The 
world listens to the voice of one crying in 
the wilderuess, but sees not the One whom 
that voice proclaims and introduces. We, 
too, are but voices. 


We thank thee, O God, for such a man as 

John the Baptist. For his utter disregard of 
self; for his noble retirement and humility. 
We thank thee that in such men the religion 
of Christ has been made so strong and inspir- 
ing. May we be voices and witnesses for 
thee, our Lord. Amen. 


Wed.—Isa. 1: 10-20, Preaching 

Repentance is not a New Testament sub- 
ject only, It was the great solemn voice of 
God, sounded by the prophets of old. Sac- 
rifice could not be a substitute for wrong- 
doing. Men must ‘‘ cease to do evil, learn 
to do well.’’ John’s cry, *‘ Repent ye,’ 
was an echo of Isaiah. 


Most merciful God, our Father, may we 
heed thy voice calling us to repentance. May 
no sacrifice nor religious ceremony take the 
place vr yptdie nd for sin, May our sorrow 
lead us farther, that we may turn from sin, 
Be merciful to us, O God, even as thou hast 
forgiven our sins, For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Thurs.—John 3: 25-36. John’s Humility. 

‘* He must increase, but I must decrease.’’ 
What genuine and unconscious humility this 
utterance shows. The disputing Jews came 
to John to solve their difficulties in cere- 
monial. Their criticism of Christ was ig- 
nored, as John used the opportunity to 
glorify him. ‘* He that cometh from above 
is above all,.’’ 


We thank thee, our blessed Master, that a 
**humble and a contrite heart thou wilt not 
despise.’’ We thank thee for the humility 
and devotion of thy servants throughout all 
ages. We pray thee that our lives may be 
lessened of self as we magnify Christ. ‘‘Wean 
us from earth, through allour pulses move.”’ 
dn Chris?s name. Amen. 


Fri.—Matt. 3: 1-12. John’s Preaching. 

The preacher of power is the man of con- 
viction ; the man who has a message, vital, 
definite, and sure. The pulpits of Jerusa- 
lem drew not the multitude as this evangelist 
of the desert. Earnestness and honesty of 
expression riveted attention, Truth gave 
scathing rebuke to hypocrisy. 


Almighty God, our. Father in heaven, we 
are grateful that thy truth has always had 
its champion. That the very wilderness 
cries out when thy Word is not honored in 
the sanctuary. We thank thee that the mutl- 
titudes still call for the Living Word. 
Ratse up preachers, we pray thee, like unto 
John the Baptist. In Christ’s name. Amen, 


Sat.— Matt. 11:7-15. Christ’s Word on John. 

Beheaded by a weak, sinful, unjust mon- 
arch, after months of imprisonment, John 
the Baptist died. A young man, in his very 
prime, sacrificed. Did he waste his life ? 
Before we pass judgment, let us appraise 
life’s values, Of him Christ said: ‘*‘ Among 
them that are born of women there hath not 
arisen a greater,’’ 

May we, O Christ, hear thy voice in com- 
mendation when we stand before thee. When 
value of life will not be measured by length 
of days, but by faithfulness and devotion. 
Hlelp us to-day and every day to live with 
eternity in view, obedient to and fearless for 
the truth, In Chris?s name. Amen, 
Sun.—2 Kings 1: 1-8. John’s Pattern. 

As the heroes of history made their impress 
upon our boyish characters, so Elijah stood 
out in the character of John. His message, 
**Go, turn again unto the king, and say to 
him, ‘hus saith the Lord,’’ was a text 
carved into the character of John. He, too, 
spake to kings, and his voice was the voice 
of Jehovah. 


Our Father in heaven, we are grateful 
that the kings and rulers of this world can- 
not defy thee without just and speedy pun- 
ishment. We thank thee for the heritage 
of godly men who have denounced wick- 
edness in high places. Save the nations and 
cities to-day, we pray thee, and warn men 
by thy messengers. In Chris?’s name. 
Amen, 


& 


A new chart of the life of Christ is about 
to be issued by The Sunday School Times Co. 
Full announcement of it was made in Janu- 
ary 20th issue. It ts so rich in information, 
so complete in every detail, and so thoroughly 
usable in the work of teacher or student that 
it cannot be wisely omitted from your library 
of Bible helps. See page So. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, February 18, 1912, 


“No” and “Yes”: When to Say 
Them (Psa. 57: 1-11. Led by 
the lookout committee). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—‘‘ No,”’ when tempted (Matt. 4 : 1- 
Ir). 
TUEs.—‘' Yes,’ when God speaks (1 Sam. 
3 : 2-10). 
WED.—The hardest ‘‘no’’ (Matt. 16 : 24- 
THUR. a hardest ‘**yes’* (Matt. 26 : 37- 
FRI. —The' louddet ‘“*no”’ (Titus 1:15, 16). 
Sat.-—Peter’s ‘‘no"’ and ‘yes’ ’ (Acts Io: 
14, 34 47): 














Tell of Peter's shameful *‘ no."’ 

Give one instance of a right ‘‘no"’ and a 
wrong ‘‘ yes.”’ 

How on you test whether to say ‘‘no”’ or 
yes"? 

OME years ago‘a gospel hymn which was 
in common use ended with the refrain 
‘** Have courage, my boy, to say No.’’ 
When temptation says ‘‘Come,’’ when evil 
says ‘*Choose me,’’ when weakness says 
**Flee,’? when cowardice says ‘* Deny,” 
then the Spirit of God within says, ‘*Say no.”’ 
What God would like is to have us become 
so set in right ways, so fixed by habit in re- 
pugnance to wrong ways, that we shall say to 
all that is not right ‘‘No,’”’ and say it by 
instinct and automatically, without needing 
to stop to think about it at all. Temptation 
to them is no temptation, and evil whispers to 
them in vain. Either they do not hear, or if 
they do the watchman at the door says ‘* No”’ 
with so sharp and quick a tone or with a voice 
so matter-of-course that there is no further 
parley or dispute. 

But there are many other things to which 
we should be just as truly and automatically 
in the habit of saying ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘To every 
proposal of a better way of doing things, to 
every opportunity for service or unselfishness, 
when we are asked for help that we can give 
and ought to give, we ought at once and 
without thinking to say ‘‘ Yes, of course.’’ 
‘The habit of assenting to the good should be 
as fixed as that of dissenting from the bad. 

What are some of the other things to which 
we should get into the habit of saying ‘* Yes ”’ 
or saying ‘‘No’’? Name a number. 

Men and women and boys and girls are 
wanted who will not waste time in debating, 
whose principles are fixed, who know Christ 
and what Christ approves and disapproves, 
and who say at once, right up and down, 
without delay, ‘‘No’’ to what displeases 


Christ and ‘* Yes’’ to what Christ approves. 


Let us recall all the men and women whom 
Christ met and whom he called to do right or 
to leave all and follow him. Which ones 
said **No’’? Which said ‘* Yes’’? Do 
these examples teach us anything? What 
would our answer have been ? 


The open confession of Christ is always 
one of the ‘‘ Yes’’ duties,—no matter how 
hard it is. If we fail here we shall never 
forget it. Peter’s failure is preserved to the 
end of time. The harder the duty, the 
greater the reward in character and joy for 
its performance. Hedley Vicars found it 
hard to confess Christ, but avowing Christ 
made Vicars useful to Christ and Christ dear 
to Vicars. The first morning after his con- 
fession of Christ he bought a large Bible and 
laid it openly on his table. ‘*‘ It was to speak 
for me,’’ he said, ‘*before I was strong 
enough to speak for myself.’’ It spoke with 
effect, and many of his old companions made 
sport of his religion or cut him for it. He 
stood by his guns, but not without trembling. 
** Would that I felt as little fear of being 
called a Christian,’’ he said, ‘‘as I used to 
feel in being enlisted against Christianity.”’ 

There are two hymns which we ought to 
learn and which some one would do well to 
sing or repeat at the meeting, which will help 
us to say *“*No” and ‘*Yes” and aright. 
One is ‘* Ashamed of Jesus,’’ and the other 
**7’m not ashamed to own my Lord.’’ 

Perhaps there is some one in this meeting 
to whom just now the invitation is coming— 
** Will you confess Christ?’’ ‘Will you say 
“Te” ? 
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Important to 
Sunday School. Workers 


Religious 
Education 


in the Home 
By John D. Folsom 


Size, 12mo (4%x7% inches) . 


Pages, 190. 
Binding, cloth. : 


Price, net, 75 cents. 


This book shows that the peligiows life can be awak- 
ened as early as the intellectual powers are awakened, 
and that, if the same care were given to develop the re- 
ligious nature that qaventa give to develop the intel- 
lect, success woud te equally sure. iy a eeraciptcs 
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Easter Services 


* GLORY IS DAWNING’ 

Easter Echoes No, 29. Music and Word 
Edition. 

MUSIC EDITION— 

Prices prepaid, cts. © copy, 55 cts. per 
dozen, $4.25 per hundre | 

WORD EDITION— 
$1.00 per hundred, less than a hundred at 1% 
cts. each. 

SEND 8 CENTS-—for package containing one each 
of the above, also our Easter Catalogue and il- 
lustrated no, of Easter Collection devices. 

FOR 75 CENTS—we will mail you one each of 
our Easter Echoes, 1-26 inclusive (26 complete 

Easter Services) pay | en in all 364 pages of 
well selected Easter Carols: 


MacCalla & Co., In¢., #25 Pe. 
EASTER SERVICES 


EASTER JOY BELLS, for pester Schools, by 
¥ FitumMor 
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Our Easter Catalog Free. Contains many new 
musical pullientions of interest. 


528 Elm S Cincinnati, 
Fillmore Music House $7°,5 Bible House, NewYork NY. 


FREE EASTER MUSIC 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. Any Pastor, Senerte- 
tendent, or Committee will be given Free Sample 
Services tor the asking, A new feature! Don’t miss 
it! Mention thisad. If you need a Song Story ora 
Choir Cantata tell us. Send to any of these addresses. 
Hall-Mack Co. or ; 1018-20 Arch St., Phila 


Adam Geibel Co. 0215s Wwinei NS. York 


Sunday School HymnsNo. 2 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. § 
If your school needs a new hymnal, get 
this one and select your Easter music ff 
from its carefully planned Easter de- }iiu 
rtment, and save the cost of the usual 
faster service. Returnable examina- 
tion copy on request. 

For 15 cts. we will send samples 
of our latest Easter Services, i including 
**The Victor of Bozrah,’’ our new 
Easter Story and Song Service. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 
265 West 36th St. 14 W. Washington St. 
New York Chicago 




















HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


360,000 


HALLOWED HYMNS “‘ii' 


ALREADY SOLD TO THOUSANDS OF CHURCHES 
ROUND OR SHAPED NOTES 

256 Paces 100 New Sones Scrierure Reaoinaes 

25 per t propald. 35 cents copy by mail 
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‘through his contributions on the lessons, 


LESSON FOR. FEB. 18 (Mark 1: 1-8; Luke 3 : 1-20) 


BENSDORPS 


,.COCOA 


Just use the quantity 


you would of other makes, 
then you will prove 


BENSDORP’S 


Is the COCOA of ECONOMY. 
its QUALITY and FLAVOR 
are never questioned. 


— the COCOA With 
YELLOW WRAPPER 








Too Much Can 
Scarcely Be Said 


in favor of PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER’S 
new volume, an illuminating book, of 
abiding quality. 


REASONABLE 
BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM 


Call biblical criticism by any name 
ou like, ‘‘higher,’’ lower, or half-way; 
but the fact remains that there must be 
some principles of criticism that are cor- 
rect, reasonable, and therefore permanent. 
The author establishes just that. If any 
man knows how to sift out the wheat and 
get rid of the chaff, itis Professor Beecher. 
He is unhampered in swing, independent 
in thought and expression. 


This volume skims the cream of life- 
time studies. Here are compressed the 
results of years of scholarly research and 
original thought, put forth in Professor 
Beecher’ s clear, concise style, witty, even 
colloquial at times ; full of that good- 
humored keenness so fascinating to stu- 
dents under his instruction at Auburn 
Seminary during long years, and familiar 
to readers of The Sunday School Times 


In the four principal divisions of this 
book the author points out the Principles 
of Reasonable Criticism, touching upon 
agnostic criticism and the meaning of 
inspiration ; Reasonable Criticism as Af- 
fecting Particular Narratives, taking up 
several of these in detail ; Reasonable 





Criticism and Archeolegical Discoveries, | 
im which such things as chronology, the | 
legislation of Hammurabi, and the Ara- | 
maic papyri are discussed ; and Reason- | 
able Criticism and Some of the Books, | 
where specific scrutiny is given to Deut- | 
eronomy, Daniel, and several other books 
of the Bible. 

A necessary book. Aun important book. 
An interesting book. An enduring book. 
(335 pages. $1.50 net.) 
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For convenient reference and distribution, copies of this list of books, with the com- 
ments here given by Mr. Stifler, may be had in leaflet form for two cents each. 


N CHOOSING a dozen books that can 
be commended to teachers of classes in 
which the members are fifteen years or 

older, the aim has been to select those that 
will be the most serviceable to most teachers. 
These teachers are not interested in the 
questions of advanced criticism of the text 
nor in the debates of scholarship; they want 
accurate information, reasonable interpreta- 
tion, and practical application of the Gospel 
records. Probably no one teacher will want 
all the books here suggested ; but a Sunday- 
school could hardly make a better investment 
than to provide them all as a reference 
library for its teachers, Or a group of 
teachers might club together and buy those 
that they most need, It is assumed that 
every teacher knows the indispensable value 
also of a concordance, a Bible dictionary, and 
a harmony of the four Gospels, 


Lives: of Christ 


Life and Times of Jesus the J ss 
Alfred Edersheim (Longmans, Green 
Co. ‘wo Volumes, $2; abridged in one 
volume, $«). 

If a student or teacher could have but one 
Life of Christ, this one would undoubtedly 
be of more general use than any other. 
Edersheim had the advantage of Jewish an- 
cestry and a profound and sympathetic 
knowledge of Jewish life and literature. 
Combining with this a genuine Christian 
faith and unusual literary gifts, his Lite of 
Jesus can hardly be excelled by any. More 
than any other, this Life shows us Jesus’ 
conduct from the Jewish point of view, and 
unfolds to us the state of mind and motives 
of the people among whom he lived. The 
historical chapters'show great care and ac- 
curacy, and the whole furnishes probably the 
best single help for the average student. 


The Life of Our Lord Upon thé Earth. By 


Samuel J. Andrews (Scribners, $2.50). 


Generally regarded as a standard Life of 
Christ for those who want a systematic and 
orderly presentation of the facts of the re- 
cordgd statements in the Gospels. Practi- 
cally all reasonable questions of scholarship 
are noted, and many are discussed quite 
fully. No attempt is made at the devotional 
other than that natural to the understanding 
of the facts, nor is the matter of the book 
arranged to be read as a continuous narra- 
tive of literary grace. It is the Life for the 
earnest student who wishes to get at the 
facts; and for this it can hardly be sur- 
passed. 


The Life of Jesus Christ. By James Stalker 
(Revell. 60 cents). 

Professor Stalker’s Life of Christ is a small, 
handy text-book, so accurately prepared and 
so well written that it has been translated 
into many languages, both European and 
Asiatic. It contains so many clean-cut 
analyses of various periods of Jesus’ life and 
activities as to make it an invaluable guide, 
especially to those of limited time for study, 


The Days of His Flesh: The Earthly Life of 
Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By 
David Smith (Doran. $2, net). 


This is one of the later Lives of Jesus, and 
has, therefore, the advantage of the most 
modern research and archeology. The dis- 
tinct advantage of this Life, however, is the 
fine devotional flavor that it possesses. One 
can hardly fail to gain from it new and vivid 
moral truth in each incident of our Lord’s 
life, and it therefore becomes of great aid 
to the teacher. 


The Life of Christ. By William J. Dawson 
(George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50, net). 

The story of Jesus’ life told with rare lit- 
erary grace and enriched by a strong imag- 
ination, guided by familiarity with many 
writers and a close study of the Gospels. 
Of great value in making real the events of 
Jesus’ life by interpreting them so sympa- 
thetically as to impress them deeply on the 
imagination and heart. 





Commentaries 


The Westminster New Testament. Edited 
by A. E. Garvie (Revell. Each volume, 75 
cents net). 


This is a series of small commentaries 
(somewhat after the nature of the Jamieson- 
Fausset-Brown commentaries which were 
very popular a number of years ago). The 
three volumes on Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
could hardly be surpassed as aids to the lessons 
of 1912 for the average teacher or student. 
The analyses are fresh and challenge atten- 
tion. The phraseology and arrangement are 
free from technicalities, and the notes simple 
and penetrating, The scholarship is up to 
date, free from critical excursions, and of a 
fine practical and devotional spirit, 


The New Century Bible—Volumes on Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke (Oxford University 
Press. 90 cents each). 


A handy commentary, much like the fore- 
going, abounding in explanation and sugges- 
tion, and very useful to student and teacher. 
One would hardly need both this and the 
Westminster, ° 


The Interpreter’s Commentary on the New 
Testament; By Lyman Abbott. New 
Edition with four Gospels in ome volume 
(The A. S. Barnes Co. $2). r 


These commentaries were prepared by Dr. 
Abbott many years ago, and were especially 
planned to be of practical assistance to the 
average student of the Bible. While they 
lack the advantage of the most modern schol- 
arship and research, they are of great value. 
The notes are full enough to give a fair in- 
terpretation to the entire Gospel record, and 
the special topical notes are of exceptional 
usefulness to the teacher, 


Other Aids 


A History of New Testament Times in 
Palestine, 175 B.C.-70 A.D. By Shailer 
Mathews (‘The Macmillan Co. $1, net). 


For the student who may wish to know 
the history of the land where Jesus lived as 
it appears in human history, this will furnish 
a teady digest of the larger and more ex- 
haustive works on the subject. Here will 
be found brief and accurate statements of the 
life, character, and achievements of the 
Roman or Jewish officials mentioned in the 
Gospels, and much other information on the 
land and the customs, It is a well-arranged 
handbook of great value to leaders of ad- 
vanced classes. 


A Day in C um, By Franz Delitzsch 
( Punk & Wagnalls. 75 cents) 

The great scholar Delitzsch combines his 
profound archeological knowledge with the 
imagination of a novelist in telling the story 
of an imaginary day of Jesus’ life in Caper- 
naum. It adds great vividness to one’s 
thoughts of Jesus. 


The Kingdom of God; or, The Teachings of 
Christ according’‘to the Synoptical Gospels, 
By A. B. Bruce (Scribners. $2). 


A mature and simple presentation of the 
mental attitude of Jesus toward the men and 
ideas of his day, his teaching about God, 
man, righteousness, etc., with especial view 
to his central] thought, the Kingdom of 
God. 

The Character of Jesus. By Horace Bush- 


nell (Scribners. 60 cents, net). 


To make vivid the matchless character of 
the Saviour, many books might be suggested. 
We need to remember that long familiarity 
with the words of the Gospels has somewhat 
blurred to many the real outlines of his 
majestic manhood. This little booklet of 
Horace Bushnell’s will act like the magic 
fluid that restores the bright colors to the 
faded canvas of the old master. Many 
widely-known students and teachers confess 
that nothing quite ranks with this brief 
sketch in the impression it invariably gives 
of the greatness of Jesus, 
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ANY INSTRUMENT TAUGHT 





Read what Mr. P. Gatz, in the above picture, wrote after finishing his course: 


‘* Having completed your mandolin and guitar course, I think your school the finest 
‘There is no doubt of one becoming an accomplished 


(Signed) P. GA'IZ, 
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Leader of the Vienna Quartette. 
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rticulars how I can learn the instrument after which I have 
REE COURSE OF LESSONS. 
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The illustrated booklet you will receive is very interesting and contains much useful information. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance 





MINNESOTA.—How would you divide the 
time between the different of a Sun- 
pees session, if you had but one hour? 
IVE fifteen minutes for opening services, 
thirty minutes to the teachers, five min- 
utes for the superintendent to speak 
briefly on the application of the lesson 
(though it is likely that this five minutes will 
be consumed in changing from one part of 
the school service to the other),and ten min- 
utes for closing the school. 





CONNECTICUT.—Do vou think it would be 
wise to work up a healthy rivalry between 
two classes of the same denomination in 
neighboring towns ?—J. K. C. 

HERE have been cases where this has 
worked well and created much enthusi- 
asm, Itis far better to have the competi- 

tion between schools of different towns than 
schools of the same town, All such competi- 
tions, however, should be very carefully 
handled, in order that no injustice may be done 
to other schools in the process of solicitation. 
Have it definitely understood that no schol- 


| ars are to be received and counted who 


come from other schools. 
good, if wisely conducted. 


Competition is 





VIRGINIA.—I have recently become a pro- 
fessor in Theological Seminary. A part 
of my work will be to give the senior class a 
course of ten weeks, twenty hours, on Sunday- 
school work. The object of the course will be 
to teach the young ministers what they ought 
to know and do about the Sunday-school. It 
is a new course, and I want to make the very 
best possible use of the time. 

1. Can you suggest a suitable text-book for 
such a course? 

2. Will you please name the books on Sun- 
day-school work which you believe a young 
minister ought to read? I want to place these 
books in the seminary library, and I want to 
advise our young ministers to buy them. 

3. If it is not asking too much, will you sug- 
gest the twenty topics on Sunday-school work, 
or any number of them, which I ought to take 
up with the seniors each year? I want to make 
the course just as practical as possible, and I 
am reaching out after the best.—W. L. L. 





AM much interested in the questions you 
raise concerning a Sunday-school course 
for the senior class in your seminary,—a 

course to cover ten weeks, two hours a week. 

First of all, allow me to say.that while you 
could do considerable in this period of time, 
it will, after all, be comparatively little,— 
indeed, only a beginning. 
be well to take a text-book, and I advise 
you to select one that has been passed upon 
favorably and recognized by the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Association. In that 
event your students, upon completing the 
course, would be entitled to the Interna- 
tional certificate. 

There are a number of such books. I 
would suggest the one furnished by The 
Sunday School Times Company, ‘‘ Training 
the Teacher’? (paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 
cents). You may ask why a book entitled 
‘‘ Training the Teacher’’ should be adopted 
as a text-book for theological students. My 
answer is that the pastors of the future are 
to be trainers of trainers and teachers of 
teachers in their own churches. A pastor is 
as responsible for the teaching in his Sun- 
day-school as for the teaching that is done 
in his pulpit. He ought to be able to train 
teachers, or see that they are trained, in his 
own school, by his own school, and for his 
own school. 
his point of contact with his own Sunday- 


school will have plenty of efficient teachers | 


by and by, if he does not have them now ; 
and the teacher problem, once permanently 
solved in any church and Sunday-school, at 
once insures the efficiency of the school from 
This in answer 


| to your question No, 1. 
' 


| 


'N 


OW in answer to question No. 2, as to 
what books a young minister should 
read. There are many of them, but 

your students would not have time to read 

all of them. 1 am giving you a list that has 

been selected by our Teacher-Training Su- 

perintendent, and which [ have endorsed : 
A Study of Child Nature. By Elizabeth 

Harrison. Chicago Kindergarten College. $1, 
Child Nature and Child Nurture. By 

E. P. St. John. Pilgrim Press. 75 cents. 


I think it would | 


‘The pastor who will make this | 








Stories and Story Telling. By E. P. 
St. John. Pilgrim Press. 50 cents. 

The Girl in Her Teens. By Margaret 
Slattery. ‘he Sunday School Times Com- 
pany. 50 cents. 

The Boy and the Church. 
Foster. The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 

Starting to Teach. By Eugene C, Foster. 
Association Press. 40 cents. 

The Pastor and the Sunday School. By 
William E. Hatcher. Nashville, ‘lenn. : 
Baptist Sunday School Board. 75 cents. 

The Unfolding Life. By Mrs, A. A. 
Lamoreaux. Westminster Press. 75 cents. 

‘Talks with the Training Class. By Mar- 
garet Slattery. Pilgrim Press. Cloth, 50 
cents ; paper, 25 cents. 

Practical Pedagogy in the Sunday-school. 
By A. H. McKinney. Revell. 50 cents. 


By Eugene C. 


The Point of Contact in Teaching. By 
Patterson Dv Bois. _Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 
cents, 

How to Conduct a Sunday-school. By 
Marion Lawrance. Revell. $1.25. 

Fundamentals of Child Study. By Edwin 


A. Kirkpatrick. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Youth, Its Education, Regimen and Hy- 
giene. ByG. Stanley Hall. Appleton, $1.50. 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-school. By 
H. Clay ‘Trumbull, Scribners. $2. 
Educational Evangelism. By C. E, Mc- 


Kinley. Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

‘The Teaching of Bible Classes. By E. F. 
See. Association Press. Cloth, 60 cents ; 
paper, 40 cents. 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology. By 
William James. Holt. $1.50. 
Hand-work in the Sunday-school. By 


Milton S, Littlefield. 
Times Company. $1. 
The Training of Children in Religion. By 
George Hodges. Appleton. $1.50. 
Elements of Religious Pedagogy. . By 
Fred S, Pattee. Eaton and Mains. 75 cents. 
The Graded Sunday-school in Principle 
and Practise. By H. H: Meyer. Eaton and 


The Sunday. School 


Mains. 75 cents, 
‘The Bible-as English Literature. By J. H. 
Gardiner. Scribners. $1.50. 


The Psychological Principles of Education. 
By H. H. Horne. Macmillan. $1.75. 

The Social and Ethical ‘Teachings of Jesus. 
By Shailer Mathews. University of Chicago 
Press. 50 cents. 

Education in Religion and Morals, 
George A. Coe. Revell. $1.35. 

‘The Making of a Teacher. By Martin G. 
Brumbaugh. The Sunday School Times 
| Company. $1. 

‘The Adult Bible Class. 
Eaton and Mains, 25 cents. 
Boy Training. Edited by John M, Alex- 
ander. Association Press. 75 cents. 
| ‘The Building of the Church. By C. E. 
| Jefferson. Macmillan, $1.25. 

Organized Sunday-school Work in Amer- 
ica. Report of the San Francisco Conven- 
tion of the International Sunday School 
Association. $1. 

The above-named books, and many others 
as well, ought to be in the library of your 
seminary, but I would get these books any- 
way. 





By 


By W. C, Pearce. 





S TO twenty topics for twenty lectures, 
I suggest the following : 


1. The place of the Sunday-school in the 
teaching of religion. 

2. The study of child-nature: reasons for 
the recent development of interest regard- 
ing it. 

3. The religious teaching of childhood: 
beginners and primary pupils. 

4. The religious teaching of the boy and 
girl: junior pupils. 

5. Religious teaching for early adolescents. 

6. Religious teaching for later adolescents. 

7. Teaching of the Bible for different 
grades and ages. 

8. How to secure thorough Bible study. 

g. The organization of the Sunday-school 
on an educational basis: giades and depart- 
ments. 

10. The organization of the Sunday-school 
for efficiency : officers and management. 

11. Finding and training teachers: the 
teacher-training class: its organization and 
methods. 

12, The teaching function of the ministry : 























LESSON FOR FEB. 18 (Mark x : 1-8; Luke 3 : 1-20) 


the pastor’s relation to the school and its 
teachers. 

13. The superintendent and his work. 

‘ 14. The boy problem: organization of 
classes, clubs, etc. 

15. The organized adult class: its social 
and religious opportunities, 

16. Home and Visitation Department : 
religious census and social surveys. 

17, Teaching missions in the Sunday- 
school. 

18, How to maintain the spirit of worship 
in the Sunday-school. 

19. How can modern methods be adapted 
to the small school ? 

20. ‘The Sunday-school as an evangelistic 
agency: the teacher and the religious life of 
the pupil. 

The above topics are to be regarded as 
only suggestive. 


ORE and more it will be expected of pas- 
tors that they be efficient in Sunday- 
school work. ney should not be 

superintendents, and usually not. teachers ; 
but they ought to be thoroughly qualified to 
fill any office in the school, and thoroughly 
interested in all the school work. Since 
probably four out of five of those who join 
the church come through the Sunday-school, 
it is evident at once that the Sunday-school 
is the whitest portion of the church’s harvest 
field. 

You have a great opportunity in being per- 
mitted to shape the lives and policies of these 
young pastors, and I trust you will be suc- 
ces ful in giving them an adequate Sunday- 
school vision, for this will be the most profit- 
able part of their work. 





Children at Home 





The Rainbow Pellets 
By Emily Rose Burt 


g H,.:DEAR!. What can we do, 
mother ?’’ asked Nancy. ‘It’s 
too hot to play running-games—”’ 

‘« And we’re tired of playing dolls,’’ put 
in Polly. 

‘* Ves, and we don’t feel like reading,”’ 
added Jane. 

‘* Why, then,”’ said mother, brightly, ‘* we 
shall have to think of something else, shan’t 
we? If Jane and Polly will run and bring 
the little sewing-table out here on the piazza, 
and: Nancy will go to my desk and get that 
red box on the left-hand side, we’ll see what 
we can do that’s nice.’’ 

Jane and Polly and Nancy hurried away, 
and in two minutes they were all back and 
seated about the little brown sewing-table 
watching mother open the red box, 

Out of it first came three pairs of shining, 
blunt-pointed scissors ; next, three boxes of 
colored pencils, some scraps of baby-ribbon, 
all colors,—blue, pink, lavender, green, yel- 
low, orange, brown, and red; and lastly some 
big, smooth sheets of white paper. 

‘* What are we going to make?” asked 
Jane and Polly and Nancy all together, so 
excited that their eyes just shone. 

‘* Rainbow pellets,’’ said mother. 

‘* Rainbow pellets!’’ cried the children. 
‘* What ever are rainbow pellets? ’”’ 

‘* That’s just what I’m going to tell you,”’ 
laughed mother, giving each little girl a 
sheet of paper and a pair of scissors and a 
box of colored pencils. ‘First, cut your 
paper into equal pieces. You can fold it 
and cut it evenly if you are careful.”’ 

Fold, crackle, and crease, rattled the crisp 
paper, and then snip, snip, snip, went three 
pairs of shining scissors. 

‘* Now,’’ said mother, “‘ comes the real 
fun. You know how cheerful a bright rain- 
bow seems jin the sky on a dark day. I 
think ‘ rainbow pellets’ that little girls can 
make will please dear grandma who’s shut 
in, just the same way that a rainbow lights 
up a dull sky.”’ 

‘* But how do you do it?’’ asked Jane and 
Polly and Nancy eagerly. 

** This way,’ said mother, smiling. ‘‘ Each 
of you may pick out four things,—four out- 
door things that you like. Then on your 
four little slips of paper you may try to draw 
those things in the right colors. Suppose 
Jane picks out the big maple-tree. If she 
likes, she may draw it with her green pencil, 
write under it ‘Our big maple-tree,’ roll up 
the paper like a little powder, and tie it with 
a green ribbon,” 





** Goody, goody !’’ cried Jane. ‘*I know 
what I’m going to choose.’’ 

**Or,”’. continued mother, ‘* Nancy may 
draw a yellow butterfly, and tie her pellet 
up with yellow ribbon, And maybe Polly 
will want to draw a patch of blue sky, so she 
will use the blue pencil and tie up the pellet 
with blue ribbon.”’ 

** Oh-e-ee, what fun! ’? squealed Polly 
and Nancy and Jane, and: they all began to 
look around for four things to choose, Then, 
such drawing and coloring and rolling and 
tying up as went on. 

Jane drew a purple pansy face, and a 
green feathery fern, and a pink-and-white 
honeysuckle blos-om, and a Baltimore Oriole, 
all orange and black. 

Nancy had a golden glow, and a red- 
winged black)ird, and the little yellow kit- 
ten, and part of a cunning, blue robin’s egg- 
shell which she found. 

Polly’s pellets were pictures of a frisky 
striped squirrel, a red poppy, the white 
birch wree, and a pretty mottled green and 
pink pebble. 

Some of the labels read like this : 

‘¢ A pansy from the little round bed by the 
piazza.” 

** An oriole I saw in our elm-tree.’’ 

** Part of a robin’s egg-shell that I found 
on the grass by the syringa bush.”’ 

‘* Sunbeam, our little yellow kitty.” 

*¢ A squirrel that lives in our maple-tree.”” 

** A pebble from the front walk.’’ 

‘« A poppy from Polly’s flower-garden.”’ 

When the supper-bell rang, there were just 
a dozen little white rolls tied with all the 
colors of the rainbow, red and orange and 
yellow, green and blue and purple, and pink 
and brown and white. 

** Oh, wasn’t it fun!’ said Jane and Polly 
and Nancy happily, as they began to put 
away the scissors and pencils and paper. 
**And grandma’ll like the rainbow pellets, 
won’t she?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said mother, ‘*she will surely be 
delighted.”’ 

And so she was, for when she wrote to 
thank her little granddaughters, she said : 

**The rainbow pellets. make me feel just 
as if I were out-of-doors myself every time I 
take one. You are three dear thoughtful 
little girlies.”’ 

SALEM, Mass, 








Grand to Live 
And the Last Laugh is Always the Best 


‘¢Six months agoI would havelaughed 
at the idea that there could be anything 
better*for a table beverage than coffee,” 
writes an Ohio woman, ‘now I laugh 
to know there is, 

‘*Sinee childhood I drank coffee freely 
as did the other members of the family. 
The result was a puny, sickly girl ; and 
as I grew into womanhood I did not 
gain in health, but was afflicted with 
heart trouble, a weak and disordered 
stomach, wrecked nerves and a general 
breaking down, till last winter, at the age 
of 38, I seemed to be on the verge of con- 
sumption. 

‘My friends greeted me with ‘How 
bad you look! What a terrible color !’ 
and this was not very comforting. 

‘‘The doctors and patent medicines 
did me absolutely no good. I was thor- 
oughly discouraged. 

‘‘Then I gave up coffee and com- 
menced Postum. At first I didn’t like 
it, but after a few trials and following 
the directions exactly, it was grand. 
It was refreshing and satisfying. Ina 
couple of weeks I noticed a great change. 

‘*I became stronger, my brain grew 
clearer, I was not troubled with forget- 
fulness as in coffee times, my power of 
endurance was more than doubled. 

‘‘The heart trouble and indigestion 
disappeared and my nerves became 
steady and strong. 

‘*T began to take an interest in things 
about me. Housework and. home- 
making became a pleasure. My friends 





have marveled at the change, and when | 


they inquire what brought it about, I 
answer, ‘Postum, and nothing else in 
the world.’” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘* There’s areason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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‘Ti all the people in the United 
States were to be assembled 
in one place, the center of 
population would be the point 
which they could reach with 
the minimum aggregate 
travel, assuming that they all 
traveled in direct lines. from 
their residence to the meet- 
ing place.” 

U. S. Census Bulletin. 


This description gives a 
word picture of every tele- 
phone in the Bell system. 


Every Bell telephone is the 
center of the system. 


One Policy 
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<TH 3S Spouses 


From a Photograph Showing the Last Step in Locating the Exact Center of Population of the United States 


“The Center of Population” 
A Title that Fits Every Bell Telephone 


From the census of 1910 it is found that the center of population is in Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; latitude 39 degrees 10 minutes 12 seconds north, and 
‘longitude 86 degrees 32 minutes 20 seconds west. 


It is the point which can be 
reached with “the minimum 
aggregate travel,” by all the 
people living within the 
range of telephone trans- 
mission and having access to 
Bell telephones. 


Wherever it may be on the 
map, each Bell telephone is 
a center for purposes of 
intercommunication. 


To make each telephone the 
center of communication for 
the largest number of people, 
there must be One System, 
One Policy and Universal 
Service for a country of more 
than ninety million. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 











together with a 


encourages 








For ten cents you may secure 
from The Sunday School Times 
Company a 52-page booklet giv- 
ing a full list of the International 
Graded Courses thus far issued, 





specimen copy 


of the illustrated Graded Course 
Pupils Pads—a lesson help that 
pupils’ 
TheSunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


home-work. 
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The Indispensable 2"; Books 


—_ Sunday School Teachers! Superintendents! Bible $ 
Students! You need these books. No matter how 





useful your weekly or monthly lesson helps may be, this Bible 
study library is a daily necessity, a permanent and unequalled 
storehouse and encyclopedia of Bible fact, ready to answer Former Price 
your questions at any time. Satisfaction guaranteed. . $56.00 ; 
15 Magniticent Volumes These Books should be in EVERY Christian 


Every One Handsomely Bound in Cloth ; Thousands of Hiustrations, Maps, Ete. 
"hvorane alze of Volumes OXGx1% NN Nearly 12,000 Piese cane 





























THE MAYOR % 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


LIFE 


EPISTLE 


This Is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
**The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ SAINT PAI! 

Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


inthe hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean énough for 
the Mayor to live in. : 


e. 
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: Beside i 
i whe aes “i . Ts = 
YOUR LIBRARY IS NOT COMPLETE WITHOUT THESE INDISPENSABLE STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS 
Gilbert's Three Thousand Selected Quotations Fausset’s Critical and Expository Bible Cycl 
A Saree ve ~ a wrigero trom ae ee of all ii, For the ear- ‘This great eee result of yeves. years of abor by the 
. omplete index au and s " . author, contains . 
ormer Price. 2.00. ; eecaks @ oes vhtext — seeker — makes a compas and perfect hibfe eS po Oh we three- 
Smith’s D ty ofthe Bible after truth column pages. illustrations. Former ice, $5.00. 

An indispensab' ald to Ministers, Teachers, Families, Sunday- k led Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 2 Vols. 

school Superintendents and Bible readers generally. 1,024 pages, now ge Gives a full account of the society, life, and development—intel- 
| finely illustrated. Former Price, $4.50, and mesest Vy comatone-in Teenie, So aerre 2 oe i. 
Cruden’s Complete Concordance ee er ee Oe iuhend oan, a Patmertrics. Oh Ee, 

Scripture is the best interpreter of Scripture, and next efficienc critical as well as Biblical. 1,524 pages._ Former Price, $6.00. ’ 
to the. Bible, no volume is of greater value to the Bible student th i phd Josephus’ Complete Works A ait , 
than Cruden’s Concordance. 756 pages. Former Price, $1.50. ere t is no In this great work af Lema io Bisons and rE of the ‘ 
Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul . ( Jews ; Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans; Dissertations 
There is no work that will compare with this in giving a life- book im Sooctinn CF cops CA abe the Bepret ames tis 1ustand she 
he yy < the great Agoets oy a work which 4 did. the Bi le) Sacrifice of Isaac. early 1,000 pages. Forme ce, 60. i 

,org4 large octavo pages, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, , he Book, 3 Vols. 
etc. Formerl sold for $4.50. or any combi- yep Aart ty AFA the ancient and: the ; 
Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown's Bible Commentary nation of Bible. An fevaleahie and charming classic by,a great mission- 


2 Vols. A complete commentary—critical, explanatory and ary forty-five years in Syria. Three volumes, avetaging 664 
practical—on the Old and New Testament. Consists of motes books that pages each, beautifully printed and bound; 6 maps, ‘over 100 
pet ose concten, leareed and easily pce ES poy ay app aches ne full-page wooo” besides several hundred in the text. 
he difficult passages of Scripture. 1,380 pages, Fofmer Price, ro. ormer rice, UU. 
ara 7 this set in Sanford's Concise Cyclepedia of Religious Knowledge ae 
tto’s IHlustrat storehouse of information regarding Churc istory, Bible 
No modern ns ad ee ee my FS with a fresh and usefulness OF'|| History, Names, Places, Customs, Doctrines, Creeds, | Psonar 
living interest the main personages and incidents in Bible His- nations, The Early Church, The Story of the Reformation, the 
tory than John Kitto in this magnificent work. Over 100,000 actual value various Young, People’s Societies, Theologians, Scholars, Cathe- 
copies have been sold. 735 double-column pages. 220 illustra- th n drals, Churches, etc. 985 pages, beautifully illustrated, Former 
tions. Former Price, $4.50... - , for the mo CY || Price, $3.50. 
a 
the richest, meatiest and finest flavored 


On the Monthly P: t Plan we requi 
We are introducing Resplendent as the best Every ONTHLY PAYMENT PRICES CASH PRICES; Money How to Order advance of $2.00 ‘vith order and preutios ~ 
and 


beau stinct book ‘ cheerfull 1.00 monthly until ment is’ completed. Books forwarded on re- 
of Te. per Dkt 3 pkte, foe 25s = newly yo age Set, 4 Vols., we ~ * Wols., be mono | = Be cash price yo first’ instalment of $2.00. Customers pay freight or 
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CHILDS’ RESPLENDENT TOMATO 


Fruit of all colors, green, white, lemon, pink, 
orange, yellow to deep ruby-red, borne on the same 
lant in wonderful abundance. Showy and sitractive 
evened, drccriptiqn. Re Swart stout, upright git 
) age. ru w i 
ese seed cavity than any ‘other. , a HY 



































Wit ° made bool express charges. Those at remote points or in foreign countries desiring us 
RS “@ tells poe — oS coon ye mall a by | Choice of 10 " 14.00 10 **~ 11.80 if $ Ito repay will send 30 cents per volume to cover cost of postage or express. 
ipts for cooki d usi he frui and Choice of os 12.00 8 oe 9,.50| are not Sate delivery guaranteed to any station in the countryor to any mail point in 
“= P an ng the fruit are given, WW, fi d ft 
many entirely new. Also logue. unusually | Choice of 6 “ 10.00 6 se 8.00| entirely the world. e will take back books that are not satisfactory in ten days after 
2 Our Catal © of Flower and Vi well Choi f 4 “ 8.00 4 ee \6.00 satisfac. |¢X@mination and return money, deducting only the return transportation 
q | Bulbs, Plants, Uhsobe and sane now cone ence © at . ei . charges. As td our reliability we refer_you to Khe publishers of this 
. free to all who apply. We offer many startling Choice of-- . 2 4.00 2 3.50 tory paper or to any commercial agency. ' Established 1866. 
g x veltios, inclading the most beautiful and_unique 


Dahlia, Aster, Celosia, Sweet Corn, Mclons, 





S$. S.. SCRANTON CO., PUBLISHERS, 24 CASE-LOCKWOOD BLOCK, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT J 





| Qannas and Gladiolus yet geen. Libe: i 
| Sheonnte and Waiversal Coenoes oie Eames 


eet 
ee? | JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FioraL Park, N. Y. 
\ MAKE YOUR GARDEN 











Pens that have eo 


The Sunday School Times Company desires to commend most elasticity—make either a fine 


ViIELD ITS LIMIT n @ or a coarse stroke—and don’t st 
earnestly to every reader of the paper the exceedingly valuable and pas Say ; 
Plan’ ughbred seeds. Thor- : . : ead—retai erfect iti ' 
an Oe , interesting charts prepared by George E. Croscup, of the Life and * eebe aner Santl bard seer fated oe ‘ 


They result from long and in Ministry of -Christ. The richness of information, the clearness and 
n 






t svooding, They produce usability of these charts, are nothing less than fascinating to the B a 
“Big, grove. of the beat vege trained or untrained student or teacher.. The charts are bound in a oa ENCERIAN 
For sale everywhere. substantial volume with a forty-page detailed Harmony of the Gospels. STEEL PENS i 
gore seo 1.7 Price, $1.00 postpaid. The Sunday.-School Times Company, 1031 ‘ieee. 7 : 
0.08. FEREY ACO. Debel, teh, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Steel, tempering, grinding—they do it, 


GRR Sample card of 12 different styles with ¥ 

2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., # 
349 Broadway, N.Y. 


Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 
Larger, $18. Rotary, $60. Save money. Big pro- 
fit printing for others. All easy rules sent. 
Write factory for press catalog, TYPE. cards, 





















THE Ww A Ss TE is exceedingly hard on body and brain. and | 
deleterious drugs only make conditions 
| Oo Fr worse. A few drops of Horsford’s Acid 

Phosphate in a half glass of water just be- 


Virginia Farms and Homes WAKEFULNESS fore retiring in many cases can prevent wake- paper, &c. The Press Oo., Meriden, Conn, 


Free CaTALoGur or SPLENDID BARGAINS. fulness, and always without ill after-effects. When answering advertisements, please - 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. mention The Sunday School Times. 























